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$1.50 for two years. No yearly subscription. DISCONTINUANCE.—Subscription stopped 
on expiration. No subscriber will be run into debt by us for this journal. CHANGE OF 
ADDRESS.—Give your old address as well as the new and write the name to which 
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Show What You Pack 


A Wondertul Package 


to Sell Honey 


a 


CLEAR WHITE GLASS 
EITHER ROUND OR PANELED JARS 
BEAUTIFUL SHAPES 


— 


BOTTLE YOUR HONEY IN 
TYGART VALLEY GLASS AND 
SEE THE DIFFERENCE 





Tyzart Valley Glass Company 


Washington, Pennsylvania 


Pack in Glass 
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TIN CANS and PAILS 


BEST QUALITY ON THE MARKET--JULY Ist, 1929 
In Strong Dust-Proof Cartons---Pails with Sure-On Bails 


Shipment from Grand Rapids Shipment from Chicago 
Per 100 Per500 Per 1000 Per 100 Per 500 Per 1000 


21/.-lb. cans, 100 in carton........ $3.75 $17.75 $34.00 $3.25 $15.75 ¥*30.8 

5-lb. pails, 50 in carton.......... 6.50 31.35 60.00 5.75 27.50 53.75 

10-lb. pails, 50 in carton.......... 9.50 46.00 88.25 8.00 39.25 76.75 
From Grand Rapids From Chicago or Detroit 
One box Tenboxes Tenboxes 50 boxes 100 boxes 

214.-lb. cans, 24 in wood box... . . $1.15 $10.00 $9.50 $45.00 

5-lb. pails, 12 in wood box........ 1.10 10.50 9.00 44.00 

10-lb. pails, 6 in wood box........ .90 8.00 7.00 32.50 

60-lb. cans, 2 in wood box........ 1.10 10.00 9.00 43.50 $85.00 

rere Per crate, $17.50 Per crate, $15.00 


PRICES ON CLEAR GLASS JARS 


687 





/ 


Panel or plain. 


No. in pkg. 1 carton. 10 cartons. 25 cartons. 50 cartons. 

1/,-lb. 2 doz. $1.00 $9.00 $21.25 $40.00 
1-Ib. 2 doz. 1.25 11.50 26.25 50.00 
2-lb. 1 doz. 85 7.50 18.75 37.50 


Shipments can be made direct from factory in Northern Indiana, in quantity 


:: Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DISA £0 MASS ROSCA SALTS AL TS 


lots if preferred. 


A. G. Woodman Co. 


Shipment from Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Root Service from 


CHICAGO 


To our many customers 


THANK YOU 


for the business which has made 
for us a successful season. 


We are well prepared now to 
serve you for another year. Let us 
quote you on your next season’s re- 
quirements. 


A. I. Root Co. of Chicago 


224 West Huron Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





| Fb 


Honey Containers 


2%4-lb. cans, per reshipp’g case of 24 $1.05 





21%4-lb. cans, per carton of 100...... 3.80 
5-lb, pails, per reshipping case of 12, 1.05 
5-lb. pails, per carton of 50........ 3.20 
5-lb. pails, per carton of 100....... 6.30 
10-lb. pails, per reshipp’g case of 6. .80 
10-lb. pails, per carton of 50.. .... 4.60 
| 60-lb. square cans, in bulk, each... .35 
60-lb. square cans, per case of l can. .60 


| 60-lb. square cans, per case of 2 cans 1.05 


| 24-oz, round glass jars, per case of 24 1.60 

| 16-0z. round glass jars, per case of 24 1.25 
614-0z. tin-top tumblers, per 

OE GE SD aciksvcsssvesisanssncs 1.50 


Prompt shipment guaranteed. 
Write for prices on comb honey ship- 
ping cases. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| All above prices are F. O. B. Boyd, Wis. 
| 


_ August Lotz Company 


| BOYD WISCONSIN 


| RURLLALRLALALRLLAER AA 
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Honey Markets | 


U. S. GOVERNMENT REPORT 


Information from Producing Areas (first half 
of October.) 

CALIFORNIA POINTS: Southern California 

Bees are going into their dormant season fre 
quently short of stores, but heavier than a 
year ago. Young bees are fairly numerous, but 
breeding-up has now about stopped for the sea 
son. Goldenrod is in full bloom, and in some 
sections a little nectar is being stored from 
that and from oak. Stocks of orange honey are 
light, and supplies of white sage honey are al 
most exhausted. Demand for export reported 
light; local demand fairly good. Large lots of 
extracted have sold recently as follows Per 


lb white orange, mostly 12c; few lower; extra 


light amber orange, 11-11%c; light amber 
buckwheat, 9-9%e; light amber sage and buck 
wheat, % 1 ear light amber to extra light 
amber sage, % light amber lima bean, 8 4e« 
Imperial Valley light amber alfalfa, large lots 
7-7 white sage comb has moved at $6.25 
per case. Beeswax, market weak, mostly around 
27¢ for No. 1 yellow. Central California——Stocks 


of honey are rapidly lessening. Car lots of light 
amber alfalfa have sold at 7%-7%c per Ib 
ton lots, 7% Extra light amber to white 
star thistle, ton lots, % extra light amber 
lima bean, ton lot, 8%e; light amber alfalfa 
and cotton, 7c per lb. Beeswax, 26-28¢c per Ib 
Northern California—-Considerable movement 
reported recently in star thistle honey White 
thistle has brought 8%e in car lots, 1 small 


7 \ -Re 


car, &%« smaller lots, 9-9%ec; light amber 
thistle, car lots 7%c; ton lots 7% 8c; 60s 
Bl « small pails, white to light amber, 12 %c 


extra light amber alfalfa and star thistle, tor 
lots, 8c. Beeswax, 28c per lb 
INTERMOUNTAIN STATES——-Where bees 
have not been packed and stores equalized, pre 
parations are being made for this. In general 
bees are in good condition, and with more 
stores than usual! at this season of the year. 
The only report indicating likelihood of poor 
wintering because of unsatisfactory condition of 
the bees comes from Southwest Colorado. Ex 
cept in the colder sections, where early freezes 
completely killed all honey plants, bees are 
flying frequently and bringing in some pollen 
and a little nectar from late sweet clover and 
asters. In the lower valleys of Utah this late 
flow is said to be enough to live on. Next year's 
sweet clover is getting a good start, and should 
result in a better crop than this year’s, which 
Extracting finished 
and many beekeepers have shipped the bulk of 


has generally been light 


their crop, which is unusual for this early in the 
season. Local demand for honey continues good 
outside demand is rather sluggish at this time 
but improving. Prices show little change. Car 


lots of white sweet clover and alfalfa have sold 


it mostly 7 occasional cars, 7%-72-5e; 1 
mall car extra white, 7 te« and 1 car wate 
white Ri,e maller lots white, 6%-7T%e; 


water white, 7%2-7%c per Ib; 60s, 8-10¢; small 
pails 10-1 per Ib. Large lots light amber 
moved at 6%-7e per lb; 1 car light amber re 
ported brought 7T42e per Ib. white comb honey 
reported sold at $3.50-3.85 per case for extra 
fancy $3.25-3.60 for faney $3.00-3.30 for 
1 car reported moved at $3.50 straight 
smaller lots, white, $3.50-4.00 per case; off 
grade, $3.40. Chunk honey has sold at 12-13¢ 
per Ib. Beeswax, 25-29¢ per Ib 

ARIZONA The heaviest rains in many 
September, and the 
warmer than usual at this 
Colonies are generally strong, but 
stores have been greatly depleted during the 
past month. Light amber alfalfa has sold in 
large lots in the Phoenix section at 6%-7e per 
lb.; in the Yuma section, where supplies are 
now very light, at 7e per lb. Prices are slightly 
lower than those of a month ago. 

SOUTITWESTERN STATES 


years occurred late n 
weather remair 


season 


Southwest 
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Texas—In the cotton belt bees are still bring 
ing in nectar in small lots, and some beekeep 
ers report that they will gather a better crop 
than that of last year. Generally, however, the 
extremely dry weather is hindering bee activi 
ties. A little nectar is being gathered from 
broomweed and tie-vine, and in the hills from 
rockbrush, and elm and other plants are sup 
plying pollen. Due to the dry fall, many colo 
nies are running short of stores, and some 
have already died out. Discouraging market 
conditions are also contributing to the neglect 
of bees. Brood-rearing has been hindered by 
the hot, dry weather and many colonies are 
short of young bees. Few sales of light amber 
in 60s reported at 8-10c; small pails, 8-1le 
bulk comb, 9%-13¢ per Ib. Beeswax, 2 
per lb., according to quality. West Texas——Bees 
are now working on broomweed, and are get 
ting in good condition for winter. All of this 
year’s crop has been sold. East Texas 
weed, boneset and cotton are still supplying 
nectar for winter stores. Extracted reported 
sold in small pails and glass containers at 10 
lle per |b.; bulk comb, 13-14c¢ per Ib. Bees 
wax, 28ce per lb. Northeast Texas—Extracted 
in 60s has sold at 9c, small pails, 10e¢ per Ib 
bulk comb, 10-lle per lb. New Mexico. Honey 
is still coming in from aster and Spanish 
needle. Extracting is about over, and bees are 
in good shape for winter. The crop was very 
short this year. Extracted in small pails sold 
at 10-13c per Ilb.; bulk comb, 11-14c¢ per Ib 
PLAINS AREA: Red River Valley of North 
Dakota and Minnesota \ little nectar is still 
coming in from wild flowers, but not enough to 
live on. The long dry spell has recently been 
broken by showers, which will be helpful for 
next year’s clover plants. Recent inquiry among 
commercial beekeepers showed an average vield 
of 2 Ibs. of extracted honey, which is con 
siderably better than that of last year. One 
beekeeper reports that colonies from package 
bees stored only half the surplus that old colo 
nies did. Bees are being prepared for winter 
and are in good shape. One beekeeper has 
killed several hundred colonies and will re 
stock with package bees in the spring. Much 
of the honey is already out of the beekeepers’ 
hands. Car lots of wh to water white ex 
tracted have sold at 7-7%c per Ib., less than 
car lots, 7-8c; small pails, 9-10e¢ per Ib.: light 
amber, ton lots, 7%c per lb. Light yellow bees 
wax has moved at 32c per Ib 
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From Producers’ Associations 


Our hone. crop 1s moving out very satisfac 


torily at advancing prices. We increased our 
price on all grades le per pound this week 
Our buckwheat and dark amber crop is prac 


tically all sold now. Export markets are fairly 
active and prices firm Ontario Honey Pre 
ducer Co-operative, Ltd \. G. Halstead, Gen 
eral Manager, Toronto, Oct } 


The crop in southern Idaho is very short 
and also very short in Oregon and Washington 
Montana had a disastrous year, but Wyoming 
appears to have had a fair crop, though not as 
good as last year. Utah crop in general is better 
than last year Northern Minnesota has a 
very short crop, while southern Minnesota has 
a bumper crop, and Nevada had practically a 
failure Mountain States 
Assn Cecile Forrest 
Oct. 7 

Colorado's crop can safely be estimated 10° 
above last year's 


Producers’ 
Boise, Idaho 


Iloney 
secre tarv 


quality and color mostly 
good. Wyoming and Montana had less than an 
average crop. Nebraska had a fair crop of good 
quality. Local demand for honey is good con 
sidering the warm weather that has prevailed 
the past month. Carlot demand has been ‘fair 
but showing quite an improvement lately. The 
national shortage of fruit ought to bring about 
a better consumer demand for honey of good 
flavor and color._-The Colorado Honey Pro 
ducers’ Assn F. Ranechfuss, Manager, Den 
ver, Colo Oct 9 
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NN Monthly Report of Honey Producers > 





Early in October we sent the following questions to producers of honey: 1. What per cent 
f the honey produced in your locality has already left the hands of the producer? 2. At what 
price has honey been sold, or contracted for, if any, in large lots (carload or less) in your local 
ity during the past month for (a) extracted honey, per lb.? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, 
per case? 3. What are prices when sold to grocers in case lots of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. 
pails, or other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per case? 





1. What is the retail price to consumers in your locality of (a) extracted honey in 5-lb. pails, or 
other retail packages in terms of 5-lb. pails? (b) comb honey, fancy and No. 1, per section? 5. How 
is honey now moving on the market in your locality? Give answer in one word, as slow, fair or 
rapid. 6. What is the condition of the colonies for winter in your locality as compared with normal, 
considering the number and age of bees and the supply of stores? Give answer in per cent. 7. What 
is the condition of the honey plants for next season in your locality as compared with normal? 
Give answer in per cent. 8. How does the number of colonies to be wintered in your locality com 
pare with that of last year? Give answer in per cent. The answers to the above questions are 
tabulated as follows 








Pet Large lots To grocers Retail Move Col. Plant No. 

State Name sold Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. Ext. Comb. ment. cond. cond. col 
Ala. (J. M. Cutts) . -$.06.. , $6.00. .$.80. .$.30..Fair 100..100.. 90 
Ark. (Jas. Johnson) $.90.. 4.80 1.00 27..Slow 75 80..100 
Calif. (L. L. Andrews) : .12 , 1.00 25..Fair 75 50 90 
Calif. (M. H. Mendleson) es oa Fair 100 88 
Colo. (J. A. Green) 10 10 60.. 3.00 RO 15 Fair 100 100 90 
Conn (A. W. Yates) 25 - 90 7.00. .1.25 10 Fair 100 50 100 
Fla (Cc. GC. Cook) ates 50. 06% 60 RO Slow 100 100 100 
Fla (H. Hewitt). ae 50... 60 RO Slow 100 100 90 
(ra. J J Wilder).. 76... OR , 50 75 1.00 1.00 »/ Fair 100 100 R0 
Ind. (T. C. Johnson)... 25.. 80O.. 4.40 1.00 22 Slow 100 100 100 
Ind. (E. S. Miller). 10. és 80 4.80 1.00 25 Fair 100 90..125 
la. (E. G. Brown). »s Oe 07 ‘o —-— 4.50 90 22..Rapid. .100..120..100 
Ia. (F. Coverdale)..... . 65.. OT% 4.00.. .50. 4.00 60 18..Fair 100 100 100 
Ia. (W. S. Pangburn) <o Sees 4.50 55.. 4.80 65. Fair 100 80 75 
La. (E. C. Davis) F oe Ses Ox » dees 85 Fair 100 100 100 
Me. (0. B. Griffim)...... 25. 137% 6.50..1.62% 36... Fair 100 90. .100 
Md. (S. G. Crocker). o- 25 1.00 5.50. .1.50 >»... Fair 100..100..100 
Mass. (B. N. Gates)..... 7 ~~ Fair 95 ..100 
Mich. (I. D. Bartlett) 50.. .08% —— 86 80.. Fair 100 100. .100 
Mich. (L. 8S. Griggs). . 80... .08% ce eee GROee we .30..Fair 100. .100 100 
Mich. (F. Markham) .- 10.: .08% 4.00.. .80 4.50..1.00 25..Fair 100 75..100 
Minn. (F. Jager) -- 40.. .09.. 4.50.. .65.. 5.00. .1.00 27..Rapid..100..100..120 
Minn, (F. W. Ray).... 20.. .08.. 3.60 60 4.00 771 .Fair 100 80..100 
Mo. (J. H. Fisbeck) — 13 4.00... .75 4.00..1.00 25..Slow 90..100..100 
Nebr. (J. H. Wagner) 10 08% oe 4.50.. .85 25..Fair 90..100..100 
Nev. (E. G. Norton).... 07% 3.50.. : 50 20. .Slow 100 .100 
Nev. (G. G. Schweis) : .. O7% 3.50.. .45 4.00 70 .25..Fair 100. .100..100 
N. J. (E. G. Carr) - ia os 6.00. .1.25 35. . Fair 90 100 
N. Y. (Adams & Myers).. , 12. . .77% 6.00..1.15 30..Fair 100 100 
N. Y. (G. B. Howe).... oe eee 635.. 36.< 626 1.00 32 Fair ..100 75..100 
N. Y. (F. W. Lesser). 20.. .08% 4.80.. .70 5.40 80 25..Slow 100. .100..100 
N. Y. (N. L. Stevens) 80 08% 70 - 1.00 20 Fair .100 100 110 
N. C. (C. S. Baumgarner).100. ‘ 1.00 1.25 30. . Fair 90..100..125 
N. C. (W. J. Martin).... 50.. .08% 4.00..1.00 4.50..1.25 35. .Fair 100..100..100 
N. D. (Chas. Engle) 75.. 07% 60 4.80 75 25..Fair .. 90.. 60..100 
Ohio. (R. D. Hiatt)...... 15. 10.. 3.75.. .80.. 4.80. .1.00 25..Fair 100. .100..100 
Ohio. (F. Leininger) . i>. ae 4.00.. Fair 98..125..100 
Ohio. (J. F. Moore)... . 38. 09 75 1.00 25..Fair .. 90 95..100 
Okla. (Jos. Heueisen) 20 1.25 3.50 1.50 35 Fair . 90.. 75 100 
Okla. (C. F. Stiles).. 20 — ~. .95 25..Fair 100 90.. 98 
Ore..(H. A. Scullen) 10 60.. : 80 25..Fair 100. .100..100 
Pa. (H. Beaver)... 50 .10 65 1.00 75. 22..Rapid. .100 50. .100 
Ss. C (E. S. Prevost) 90 1.00 1.25 25 Fair 90 100 100 
S. D. (L. A. Syverud) 40 08 60 4.80 75 25..Slow ..110 90..120 
Tenn, (W. L. Walling)... 75 ‘ 1.00 1.25 Fair 100..100..125 
Tex. (T. A. Bowden).... 50 60 75 Fair 100 90 
Tex. (J. N. Mayes).. 80 06 A5 . Slow 80 50 50 
rex. (H. B. Parks) 60 06 65.. a Fair 100..100.. 95 
Utah. (M. A. Gill). 60 07 3.45 oS.» BIBs« ote 20..Fair 100..100.. 90 
Vt. (J. E. Crane).. 60 90 6.00..1.10 35 Fair 100 100..120 
Va. (T. C. Asher)... 40.. 1.80 90 4.80..1.25 25 Fair RO 100..125 
Wash. (W. L. Cox) : 20 09 4.80 — ..Fair 100 85 B5 
Wash. (G. W. B. Saxton). 10 65 1.50 75 25..Fair 100 100. .100 
W. Va. (T. K. Massie)... 90 1.00 1.50. .1.20 35..Slow 75.. 80 90 
Wis. (E Hassinger) 20 .09 60 4.00 75 295..Fair 100... 80..100 
Wis. (N. E. France)... 50.. .08. 60. 4.30..1.00.. .25..Fair 100.. 75..100 
Wis. (Jas. Gwin)..... . 08% oe Mee GH... BO. BO... ..406.. B.. 
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/ Honey Container Service from Syr at 
/ HAZEL-ATLAS CLEAR WHITE ROUND HONEY JARS 
i} 1 case. 6 cases. =& 
3¥,-oz. honey capacity, 48 to case, shipping weight, 15 lbs...... one ce $7.20 
8-oz. honey capacity, 24 to case, shipping weight, 12 lbs.... Sc scue. See 5.25 
16-oz. honey capacity, 24 to case, shipping weight, 18 lbs . . 1.15 6.50 
$2-oz. honey capacity, 12 to case, shipping weight, 15 lbs.............. -90 5.15 
‘“ 48-oz. honey capacity, 12 to case, shipping weight 18 Ibs.............. 1.00 5.25 
/ CORRUGATED PAPER CASES 
This is the ideal case for delivering honey to the local trade but not for selling honey to 
the public. Honey in these cases finds sales resistance in the big markets. 
Paper Shipping Cases for 44%4x1%........ Per 10, $2.20. Per 100, $21.00. Wt. 10, 28 lbs. 
Paper Shipping Cases for 44%xl¥......... Per 10, 2.00. Per 100, 20.00. Wt. 10, 24 Ibs. 
= Paper Shipping Cases for 4x5x1%........ Per 10, 2.00. Per 100, 20.00. Wt. 10, 24 lbs. * 
— Silicate of Soda for sealing....... - .1 gallon, 60c; 2 gallon, 35c; 1 quart, 20c = 
/ PLAIN FRICTION-TOP CANS AND PAILS 
A PACKED IN DUST-PROOF CARTONS 
et No. incart. Per cart. No. in cart. Per cart. Ship. Wt. 
2Y%-lb. cans (4x49-16) ............ 12 $0.55 100 $3.75 35 Ibs. 
ee Ce cnsticeedetwedoa® 6 .50 50 3.25 29 Ibs. 
E, 10-Ib. pails (6%4x7%) ........... 50 4.75 45lbs. 
~ Write for special prices on any of the above in large quantities. 
60-POUND SQUARE CANS, equipped with special 2%,” caps, and 3” four-finger grip 
wire handles in boxes of 2 each; one to 10 cases, $1.05 per case; 10 to 49 cases, $1.00 per 
5 case; 50 cases or more, 95c per case. Special low prices on carloads. — 
a prices on display cases, cartons, lithographed pails, signs, etc., see 1929 catalog = 
/ or write. / 
A. I. Root Company of Syracuse 
/ 124 WILLIAMS ST. SYRAOUSE, N. Y. / 
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MONEY YOU SET ASIDE 


for special or private purposes can be banked conven- 
iently with this 37-year-old bank through the mails. 


he SAVINGS DEPOSIT BANK CO. 
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ET OUR PRICES 


Before Buying Beekeepers’ Supplies 


For your convenience we have included a 
— with this ad. Use it or write us a W. T. Falconer Mfg. Co., Falconer, N. Y. 
etter. 








Our Guarantee Gentlemen: 


All goods purchased may be returned if un- Without obligation on my part, please 


satisfactory and money cheerfully refunded. | quote prices. I have............ swarms. 
No questions asked. 

es CCC cr PE: sévaeneenetns Sections 

Our Service jf... 5 ee ee Br. Fdn 


While we ship all over the country, we can 

ve special service to those located in the | - "°°" °*° 

ast—New York, Penn., New England and 
Atlantic Seaboard states. ne 


W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO. BD, ccnsisonhenapeeaebiaeeentiinn 
FALCONER, N. Y. 
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REVELATION WRAPPER 
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~For Section Comb Honey 


@ The latest food wrapper is now avail- 
able for honey---the Lewis Revelation 
honey wrapper --- now at 30 per cent 
lower price than the old style. 


@ It is made with a Cellophane front at- 
tached by automatic machines to Glass- 
ine, a very beautiful and attractive 
combination to intrigue buyers. 


@ Exclusive sale east of the Rockies, 
through Lewis, a sign the makers recog- 
nize Lewis service to honey producers. 


Revelation wrappers are much easier to handle and the Glassine is transparent enough 
so producer’s name, net weight or other requirements may be stamped on the section 
and show through. An attractive border runs all the way around on each outer edge 
and the pretty new color combination of blue and yellow was selected for beauty and 
visibility upon advice of housewives and high-class grocers. 


The wrapper is printed on the back, setting forth the values of honey and its storage 
care, Simple directions are included with each package and the new prices will be 
$4.40 per 500, or $1.00 per 100 for the 4%4 size; $5.75 per 500, and $1.30 per 100 for 
the 4x5 size. Postage extra. Shipping weight: 500, 4 lbs.; 100, 1 lb. Sample wrapper 
sent postpaid for 5¢ anywhere in the U.S. A. 


LEWIS BEEWARE 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED IN 1874 


Home Office and Works—Watertown, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 





BRANCHES: 


Albany, New York 


Lynchbur3, Virginia Texarkana, Arkansas Sioux City, lowa 
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“I Think a Lot of this Comb. It Won 
First Premium for Me at the Nebraska 


State Fair in 1927.” 





nr SF? 


“Combs like those on this page JOHN A. SPICKA 


: * br. 
are the finest combs that ean be Westen, Sete 


produced, and they are all from 
i Dadant’s Wired Foundation. I can certainly say that 
Se I much prefer this foundation, not only because of 




























fos the wonderful combs it produces, but also because 

i it requires less work to use and it saves much of my 
time. I enclose a photo of my prize comb, as I think 
so much of it.” 

These Premium Ads are like a merry-go-round—no 
end to them. As soon as material runs out, a fresh 
lot comes in from new winners. No need to ask 
“Who’s next?” 

. 


But the strong point is not the winning, but the 
fact that Dadant’s Wired Foundation produces such 
consistently good combs that they merit awards 
wherever they are shown. 

Ask the bees whether your combs are good or bad, 
they will tell you every time 


DADANT & SONS 
HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 


— o—— 





Premium extracting comb, Nebraska State Fair, 
1927, Entered by John Spicka, Weston. The premium 
in 1928 was won by W. R. Perry. (See August num- 
ber.) 

Both combs were drawn from Dadant’s Wired Foundation 
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Our~(ornerstone- ¥ 


4 REMEMBER at all times that 

improved bee culture is our end 
and aim, and we trust no one / 
4 will hesitate to give any facts 
from experience because they 
may tend to overthrow any particular per- 
son or ‘‘hobby.’’ If any of our special 
plans don’t work, or if anything we ad- 
vertise has had its value overestimated, 
here in these pages is the place of all 
others to set the error right.—From A, I 
Root’s ‘‘Introductory’’ in the first issue 
of Gleanings in Bee Culture, Jan. 1, 1873. 


aa aaaaaan 
More National Physical Culture will 
Advertising earry some attractive 
for Honey full-page advertisements 
of The Honey Candy 
Company of America, which will no doubt 
not only stimulate sales of honey candy 
but also of honey. Beekeepers will be 
glad to see the sales of The Honey Candy 
Company of America increase to such a 
degree that such advertisements will ap- 
pear each month in all the larger maga- 
zines of the country. . 


ttt tt eee eee ce cece 


Corn Sugar There is every indication 
Intrigue that the corn sugar people 
are working on officials of 

the American Farm Bureau Federation in 
an effort to make it appear that this 
great organization is demanding corn 
sugar legislation. They are seeking trait- 
ors in the Federation and are evidently 
meeting with some success. Unless the 
rank and file of members in the American 
Farm Bureau Federation are informed of 
this intrigue, Congress will be told that 
the organized farmers of this country 
are demanding the passage of the corn 
sugar bill. This would practically assure 
its passage. Our readers have been urged 
several times to take this matter up with 
their local farm bureaus, but apparently 
not much has been done along this line. 
Now that the busy season is over, those 
who do not want a return of adulterated 
honey, with glucose and corn sugar taking 
away the honey market, should go imme- 
diately to their respective local farm bu- 
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reaus to explain the situation. It will be 
well to take along a copy of the June, 
1929, issue of this journal, which contains 
a copy of the corn sugar bill now pending 
in Congress. 
—a Ao 

Government Studies A 
of Production Costs port on the studies 

recently carried on 
by the Federal Government on apiary or- 
ganization and honey production in the 
Intermountain States has just been 
issued. The report reveals some interest 
ing figures on the distribution of the in 
vestment in equipment and on operating 
costs. The average investment in bees and 
equipment for the apiaries studied was 
$18.68 per colony for extracted-honey 
production, and $20.30 per colony for 
comb-honey production. The average 
labor per colony per year in extracted 
honey production figures out three and 
one-fourths hours, and in comb-honey 
production five and one-fourth hours. The 
cost per pound of honey produced varies 
greatly, as every beekeeper knows, ac 
cording to the yield. The great value of 
these studies now being conducted by 
the government is that they point the 
way to lowering production costs. A care 
ful study of these preliminary figures 
should enable honey producers to find 
the weak spots in their own costs, and 
by careful management to reduce the 
costs and thus increase the profits. The 
report can no doubt be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Bee Culture Office, Bureau of 
Entomology, Washington, D. C. 


preliminary re- 


Government Shows Faith The Federal 
in Honey Industry Farm Board 

has_ granted 
loans to the Mountain States Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association amounting to $135,- 
000. The Board is advancing 1% cents 
per pound to supplement the Federal In- 
termediate Credit Bank, Spokane, Wash- 
ington, loan of 4 cents on honey stored 
in inland warehouses and 5 cents on honey 
at terminal warehouses. The Mountain 
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States Honey Producers’ Association has 
members in Montana, Wyoming, North 
Dakota, Minnesota, Utah, Idaho, Oregon 
and Washington. The bulk of the honey 
produced in these states must be shipped 
to distant markets; and many of the lar- 
ger producers in those states are depend- 
ing solely upon beekeeping for their liv- 
ing. The purpose of this government loan 
is to make funds available to producers 
before the honey is sold, thus making it 
unnecessary for producers who are in 
need of funds to dump their honey at 
ruinous prices. This should bring about 
more orderly marketing and should be a 
strong factor in stabilizing honey prices. 


— AA oo 

Keeping Hives Dry Mr. D. M. T. Mor- 
During Winter land, in charge of 

bee research work at 
the Rothamsted Experiment Station in 
England, reports, in the October issue of 
see Craft, the results of an interesting 
experiment with hive covers of different 
color during winter. He found that the 
interior of the hives were much drier un 
der black covers than under those painted 
white. In this country, several have re- 
ported that colonies wintered in tarred 
paper packing cases come through the 
winter in better condition than do colo- 
nies having the same amount of packing 
in white winter cases. The black paper 
absorbs heat from the sun much more rap- 
idly than light-colored packing cases, and 
by warming up the packing material no 
doubt keeps the hive drier. Mr. Morland’s 
experiments were conducted for the pur- 
pose of determining the value of creosote 
instead of paint for preserving the hives. 
His results are quite favorable for creo- 
soted hives. 


Winter Meetings of Beekeepers’ mee t- 
Beekeepers’ ings will soon be the 
Associations order of the day. The 


hard work of the 
season has been finished, and thousands 
of honey producers are now looking for- 
ward in pleasant anticipation to the op- 
portunity of “talking it over” with the 
other fellow at one of these gatherings. 
While most beekeepers thoroughly enjoy 
their work in the apiary, the broadening 
effect of a good winter meeting of en- 
thusiastic beekeepers affords relief after 
the summer’s grind. 
But many of these meetings will fol- 
low the usual routine and miss entirely 
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the really larger things of the industry. 
It is well worth while to enjoy visiting 
with others working in the same field, but 
in these days of organized effort, some- 
thing more than visiting is necessary if 
beekeepers’ associations are to measure 
up with similar associations in other lines. 
In her article in this issue, Miss Fischer 
tells some of the larger things that are 
being done by organized effort. The in- 
dustry is already feeling the beneficial 
effects of some of this work in a better 
movement of honey. Much of the credit 
for this belongs to aggressive beekeepers 
associations, but it is high time for all 
associations to become aggressive and for 
the rank and file of beekeepers to take 
hold of the larger things of the industry 
with a firm hand. 
— A oo 
Upsetting Old The article by Prof. H. 
Theories F. Wilson in this issue de- 
scribing his experimental 
work in tracing down the cause of dysen- 
tery in honeybees dispels any possible 
remnant of the old “pollen theory” so 
often mentioned in the beekeeping litera- 
ture 30 to 40 years ago. It also casts se- 
rious doubts about the more recent theory 
that dextrin is the cause of dysentery, It 
has been known for years that honeydew 
honey produces dysentery if bees con- 
sume it when confined to their hives with- 
out a cleansing flight. It is also known 
that honeydew honey contains large 
amounts of dextrin. It, therefore, has 
been taken for granted that the dextrin 
is the cause of dysentery. Prof. Wilson’s 
results indicate that it is not. Thus, by 
elimination, the answer to the question 
of what causes dysentery is one step 
nearer than before. Beekeepers certainly 
hope that Prof. Wilson and his students 
will continue their research along this 
line until finally the culprit causing dys- 
entery is found. When this has been ac- 
complished, some simple test may be 
worked out by which the fitness of the 
honey present in the hives for winter 
stores can be accurately determined in 
advance, It may also be found that some 
inferior honey now thought to be unsuit- 
able for winter food may be as good as 
the best winter stores. It may even be 
found possible to process poor honey to 
remove the material which causes dys 
entery, thus enabling beekeepers in the 
north to utilize unmarketable honey to 
feed the bees during winter as is now be 
ing done in some localities in the south. 
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Better Colonies Bees are going into win- 
Than Formerly ter quarters today in 
much better condition, 
on an average, than during former years. 
Evidence to this effect is quite apparent 
in most localities. While more attention 
to the queens no doubt accounts for some 
of this improvement, other powerful fac- 
tors have been at work in bringing about 
a gradual change for the better. Strange 
as it may seem, declining prices of honey 
have had much to do with this improve- 
ment. During the war inflation period, 
when there was a heavy demand for ex- 
tracted honey at nearly four times the 
present price, the temptation was quite 
strong to take away so much of the honey 
that late brood-rearing was in many 
cases greatly reduced, especially in loeali- 
ties not having a dependable fall honey 
flow. During the same period many comb- 
honey producers changed to extracted- 
honey production, which further jeopard- 
ized the prosperity of the colonies during 
a dearth of nectar following the main 
honey flow, because of the smaller amount 
of honey stored in the brood-chamber 
when extracted honey is being produced. 
True, colonies thus robbed of their 
stores were fed sugar syrup for winter, 
but in many cases, colonies that had 
passed through a dearth of nectar in late 
summer or fall with a seant supply of 
stores were in poor condition for winter, 
even after being supplied with an abun- 
dance of sugar syrup in October. As honey 
prices declined, beekeepers became more 
liberal and left more in the hives at ex- 
tracting time. 

Furthermore, the lower prices of honey 
have, in many cases, discouraged rapid 
expansion in the number of colonies so that 
today more colonies than ever before that 
are not up to normal strength are united in 
the fall. This is quite a contrast to condi- 
tions when honey prices were high and bee- 
keepers were anxious to make rapid increase. 

While these changes have come about 
gradually, the lessons thus learned will 
not soon be forgotten now that the price of 
honey has apparently turned upward again. 


—— Ae 


Light Winter There is a strong tendency 
Packing toward less winter protec- 

tion than was thought ad- 
visable a few years ago. Winter losses 
have been light during recent years. With 
the exception of the losses suffered west 
of the Mississippi River last winter, 
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there have been no severe winter losses 
over large areas for several years. This 
is no doubt due, at least in part, to better 
management by which the colonies are in 
better condition in the fall. It is, there- 
fore, unsafe to compare results with dif- 
ferent methods of wintering today with 
results of several years ago. With the bet- 
ter colonies of today, a lesser degree of 
protection is necessary to secure results 
as good as were secured years ago with 
colonies in poorer condition in the fall. 
Colonies that are in good condition now, 
and that are supplied with an abundance 
of good stores, are better able to survive 
the rigors of a northern winter in a 
single-walled hive exposed to cold winds 
than a colony in poor condition or with 
poor winter stores in a well-packed hive 
and well protected from wind. 

It may be necessary to revise our ideas 
with regard to the amount of winter 
protection necessary for best results in 
various localities. Two articles describing 
lighter packing than is usually considered 
best for the particular localities are pub- 
lished in this issue—one by Mr. Wolford, 
beginning on page 697, and the other by 
Mr. Lathrop, beginning on page 714. 
Those who wish to experiment with light 
packing should do so on a small seale at 
first, and be sure that all other factors 
for good wintering are present. 

There are so many factors entering into 
the problem of the proper amount of 
packing for each locality that it would 
be impossible to lay down any rule that 
would apply in a general way. For in- 
stance, where snow is deep during the 
coldest part of winter, the hives are well 
protected by the blanket of snow. Single- 
walled hives entirely buried under the 
snow in Western Ontario and Northern 
Michigan are better protected than colo- 
nies in double-walled hives or winter 
packing cases standing out in the open 
200 miles further south. Colonies in single- 
walled hives or with light packing located 
in a protected place may winter better 
than heavily-packed colonies out in the 
open in a windy location. In the west 
where the sun shines nearly every day 
during the winter, apparently less protec- 
tion is needed than in localities where 
there is much less sunshine. Thus the 
great variation in factors other than tem- 
perature makes it necessary for beekeep- 
ers in various localities to work out meth- 
ods of wintering best suited to their pe 
culiar conditions. 
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Enthusiasm, ‘Helps Sell Honey 


heard of 
both 


old and young, who 


[ have 
many people, 
keep bees as a hob- 
by. It is a very en 
and profit- 
able hobby, but I am connected with the 
hee industry from a different angle. My 
hobby is selling honey. 
beekeepers this 
strange, for I have known not a few who 
spend a whole season of hard work among 


joyable 


lo many may seem 


the bees producing a large crop of good 
honey, then with fear and trembling ap- 
proach the task of disposing of it. Their 
fear is not that they will not be able to 
get a good price for it but that they will 
have to go through the “terrible ordeal” 
of selling their product to a disinterested 
consumer 


group of consumers. Facing a 


who hasn’t eaten honey “since he was a 
child” and who isn’t particularly anxious 
to eat any more of it, is to some beekeep 
ers far more unpleasant than opening a 
hive of the crossest bees known. 

Into the eyes of the cross bees we must 
puff a lot of smoke and handle them gen- 
tly so that they will succumb to our ef- 
forts. In the field of selling honey we 
puff a lot of enticing propaganda 
about honey before the buyer in order to 


must 


get him to try honey again or for the 
first time, and then with gentle care see 
that he 


user of honey. 


becomes a frequent or constant 

My hobby of selling honey grew out of 
my own liking for it. I don’t know when 
I first acquired the taste for it because 
it has always been a part of the family 
diet. But 
first year in high school I got the “bee 


along about the time of my 
fever,” and since then I have been work 
the daytime and 
them at 


ing with the bees in 
night. Getting 


held for me plenty of 


dreaming about 
through school 
financial difficulties and the sale of hon 
ey promised to be my financial savior. 1] 
first loaded a basket full of section honey 
Here the 
great adventure began. Well, I returned 
home safely—-so did half of the honey. 


and started down the street. 


| knew that honey was a worth-while 
product but in spite of all of its merits it 
boost. I friend bee 


keeper and obtained all issues of Glean 


needed a visited a 
ings in Bee Culture since 1919 and read 


everyone from ceover to eover to see if 


anyone held the seeret for selling honey. 


Lester L. Hofmann 
How High School Boy cade 
Opportunities to Boost Foney 
Where None Existed Before 


Then [ began to ex 
ploit honey and soon 
all of my friends be 
gan to hear of its 
wonders. I went to 
school with my eyes 
swelled shut from bee stings so that in 
an explanation of my disfigured physiog- 
nomy I might advertise honey. 
Saturating a High School With the Honey 
Idea 

My first means of advertising was the 
class in English composition where I con- 
stantly used bees and honey as a source 
of material for discussion in my themes. 
Here I “sold” the teachers. In a 
training class I made bee supplies and 
aroused the curiosity of other classmates 
and made their mouths water for honey. 


manual 


As a member of the track team I onee 
brought a hat full of drones into the lock- 
er room and when all the fellows were 
stripped I loosed them. There were forty 
boys and two coaches who raised an ex 
traordinary rumpus to avoid what they 
thought were angry bees ready to sting 
wherever they found a suitable place to 
do so. After a lot of talking I managed 
to get both of the coaches and some of 
the boys as honey customers. I want to 
this opportunity to tell 
keeper that he will get more kick out of 
putting a hat full of drones into a loeker 
room full of nude athletes than he will 
get from any three athletic contests. 

In the chemistry classes I always man 


take any bee 


aged to mention honey at an opportune 
time. It came to pass that whenever the 
discussion centered around some elements 
and compounds the professor would al 
ways pop the question, “Hofmann, does 
honey contain any of this element?” The 
professor beecaine a The 
publie speaking elass was another oppor 
tunity to advertise honey until the in- 
structor told me to use some other sub 


honey. 


user of 


ject for my speeches. 

As a paper | 
used every opportunity to spread propa 
ganda and when as an editor of the paper 


reporter on the school 


| found we were short on news and short 
on advertisements, in would go 
filler. My 
dent business manager would then try to 
collect. While I was on the staff some one 
got the idea of having a 


session of the 


a honey 


ndvertisement for fellow stu 


boy attend a 


girl’s cooking classes to 


work with the girls and then write up his 
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experiences as a feature. I jumped at the 
opportunity, and donned in an apron I 
made devil’s food cake. The cake was a 
failure but I left the class with some or- 
ders for honey. 

A gang of fellows often gathered to- 
gether at a cottage at a camp along the 
river. At these gatherings the “big 
feeds” were the climax of all activities. 
[ usually managed to see that honey was 
present in the mornings when we sat 
down to flap jacks and coffee, Likewise 
I got next to a few girls’ clubs and when 
their club got together for a “waffle par- 
y”’ I made every effort to get some honey 
there a day in advance. 

Inducing College Students to Eat Honey 

When I was prepared to go to college 
people asked me if I was going to sell 
honey while there. I was determined to 
keep up the game and now I am in the 
midst of it. However, I found that it was 
difficult to make sales there because most 
of the students are away from home and 
eat at restaurants and to my surprise most 
of the college dining halls, cafeterias and 
tearooms serve honey. This is contrary to 
the usual order of things because I have 
gone into numerous hotels and restau 
rants elsewhere and always managed to 
raise a big kick when I could not obtain 
honey. 

There remained, in college, one inter 
esting possibility. After seeing the great 
commotion among the fellows when any 
individual spread a “feed” I jumped at 
the opportunity of here creating tastes 
for honey. When I first left home I great 
ly missed the constant use of honey and 
[ sent home for a jar to keep in my room. 
Fellows in college seem to have the great 
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faculty of consuming large quantities of 
peanut butter and crackers. Now if there 
is anything to eat worse than dry peanut 
butter stuck to the roof of one’s mouth, I 
never saw it eaten. One night when sev 
eral boys were sitting around in a “bull 
session” munching peanut butter and 
crackers, I produced a jar of honey and 
a jar of peanut butter and mixed them 
fifty fifty. The results were too good for 
the local Kroger grocery had a run on 
honey before I had time to send home for 
a supply. Then came the big pie feasts 
that the boys sometimes stage. One eve 
ning when I was a part of one of them I 
pulled the ropes so that we had only 
pumpkin pie. Naturally there was some 
objection but I only got out the honey jar 
and proceeded to treat each cutting with 
a lot of good honey. The result? The few 
who did not like pumpkin pie like it 
now—when we have honey with it. 
Such are the ways and means of making 
the selling of !.oney a hobby. I still have 
a few more years at college and T intend 
to put a few ideus into effeet. Some are 
wondering if I have profited from a pe 
cuniary standpoint. No, I haven’t become 
rich nor have I been put on easy street, 
because the selling of honey on the small 
scale that I have and in such off hours 
as I do, does not mean a high percentage 
of profit. IT have always tackled the fel 
low who doesn’t use honey and have tried 
to sell to him rather than confine myself 
to the 


honey. Here is where I lose out in comy 


already established consumer of 


tition with other beekeepers who are in 
the game for profit only. I seem to be 
creating customers for the other fellow, 
but the creating is my hobl 


Hamilton, Ohio. 


Qs = ——————— ac ~ ~ 
“Packing With News spapers 
Practically all Wm. . Wolford ven mere hoards 
systems of outdoor = P 1 7, {== m holding straw i! 
wintering aim prin Set eral Thic ae of Ne u spape y place are most fre 
cipally at two at “Between “Five and Garred Pa- quently employed 
tainments: To insu per for ©utdoor ‘Winteting as weuther coats 


late the hives, thus 


conserving colony heat; and 89 to protect 


the packing material that wind and water 
are warded off and moisture is excluded 
Chaff, chopped straw, shavings, ha 


leaves and cork serap are all materials of 
insulating worth, widely available and 
Wood f incr, 


heds, tarred paper trip eolotex et 


commonly used wooden 


’ 


There are two 


eonstantly recurring objection to pach 


ng bhava on summel! tunds, eupe elally it 
northers and semi northern regions where 
sinite range cold to rigorou npainst 


hich beemen still complain, There a 


the eost of mats il and the etxent and 
precision of labor involved Asn a result 
many colonies still face tl winter in 
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cold, thin coats of paint. Other colonies, 
searee more fortunate, are moved into 
some cellar corner where dampness hangs 
as thick as midnight murk. 

Even the outyard owner may object to 
outdoor wintering. Ten to thirty colonies 





Fig. 1.—Packed top and bottom ready for 
newspaper packing on sides. 


in single-walled hives tossed onto a truck 
can be transported and stacked in a cen- 
tral cellar, if not too far remote, in de- 
cidedly less time and with much less work 
than the same colonies can be packed out- 
doors by laborious methods. 

Still others object to the outdoor-pack 
for lesser reasons, Loose packing is mus- 
sy. A hole, or tear, in a tarred paper wrap 
endangers its efficiency. Mice mysterious- 
ly squeeze in to pass the winter, making 
it necessary to distribute commercial 
mice seed or poisoned bread. 

The extreme in simplified packing 
would be to eliminate all inner packing 
between the hive and outer covering. The 
weather coat then would be applied di 
rectly about the hive and sealed, This in 
more favored southerly localities is per- 
haps sufficient. But where the raw winds 
slash and the sun is cold and winters ap- 
proach the rigorous, a tarred-paper skin 
or a plain wooden shell alone is quite de 
ficient. 

Somewhere, sometime, some simple kink 
will bring a pack that is quick and ef- 
fective. There will be no mussy shoveling 
chaff or forming pretty corners. Of 
course, what the future pack will be is 
mere conjecture. Meanwhile we lament its 
non-existence, 

Idea on Wintering from Coachman’s 

Experience 

I’ve heard old men tell of days of the 

New England stage. In winter, when 
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wind and driving snow assaiied the ex- 
posed drivers, even great coats and heavy 
underelothing failed often to exclude the 
cold of long exposure. Some drivers, high 
upon their seats, when heading into the 
wind, spread folds of paper across their 
chests, buttoning their coats upon it. 
Thus generations ago the worth of paper 
was known as an insulator. 

Last fall, in an extremely limited way, 
this stage-coach idea was applied in out- 
door wintering. If paper could keep our 
grandfathers warm, it might do so with 
bees. Frequent inspections of an experi- 
mental colony, visited many times during 
the winter and examined internally in 
spring, disclosed no startling abnormality 
which eye could detect. This winter the 
experiment will be continued, and pre- 
sented herewith is the procedure followed. 

Preparation for Packing 

So far hives packed by the newspaper 

method have stood in unobstructed sun. 





Fig. 2.—Instead of a cushion for top packing 
as in Fig. 1, a super filled with packing material 
may be used. 


They have faced southeast with hedge 
bush windbreaks, the single story hives 
snuggling close against southeast slopes. 
That similarly packed hives on level 
ground with adequate windbreaks and 
exposure to the sun should winter with 
equal success, seems but reasonable. In 
sections somewhat to the south, where 
tarred paper wraps are not sufficient yet 
thick packing is superfluous, the paper 
trick would seem at its best. 

If the hives do not have a space beneath 
they should set upon strips of sound tarred 
paper. Torn sections of paper, saved from 
the previous season may be used for this, 
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thus affording bottom protection without 
cost. Hives on risers should be stuffed un- 
derneath with dry, well crunched leaves. 

Slope the hive stands slightly forward 
to insure drainage. Remove the outer 
cover, and the small block closing the es- 
eape-hole if this type of inner cover is 
used. If burlap replaces an inner cover, 
not more than one square inch of fabric 
sheuld be of open mesh. Reduce all up 
ward ventilation to this dimension. Lay 
over the escape hole four or five folds of 
closely woven cloth or canvas. No chan 
nel strip is required in paper packing, 
but with the type of bottom-board having 
side rails protruding forward weather 








Fig. 4.—The tarred paper covering extends to 
the ground and the upper edges are folded down 
and cemented in place to form the cover. 


waste are thus avoided. Instead, only old 
dry newspapers are required. These 
wrapped about the hive in many layers 
and covered with tarred paper, tied or 
asphalted down, afford a quickly applied 
insulation against wind and cold that is 
perhaps even more effective than at first 
appears. 

Consider several copies of any city 
daily opened and piled one upon another. 
} Many pages are there, and between each 
two there is a very thin film of air. Thus 
we have many walls of paper and suc- 








Fig. 3.—Many thicknesses of newspaper are 
fastened to the sides and ends of the hive, 


ready for the outer covering. cessive films of air, each immediately and 
alternately against the other. Close up 
proof channels can be easily made by the sides and ends and each air-film be 


slitting the front of the tarred paper, tween two sheets becomes a dead-air 
then folding and tacking the resulting 
flap in place. 

Top packing in this climate so far has 
been retained. The form of top packing 
is optional. A bag, partly filled with 
straw or shavings, or a chaff tray, may 
be preserved from year to year. A comb- 
honey super or shallow extracting super 
containing either loose packing material 
or a compressed sack of straw, is efficient. 
The bagged method is quicker and easier 
to handle. Figs. 1 and 2 illustrate a Lang- 
troth and an odd-sized hive (the former 
standing on tarred paper) with the top 
and bottom packed, ready to receive the 
side insulation. 


Newspapers for Protecting Sides and 
Ends 
For packing the sides no fine or loose Fig. 5.—A telescoping cover larger than regu- 


P - " oe lar size may be used instead of tarred pape 
material is used. Shoveling and sifting d cover. “om 
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space—a much-used device in retarding 
temperature change. The paper itself is 
an insulating material, both against the 
conduction of heat and carrying it away 
by sweeping wind. 

Fastening Newspapers in Place 

Newspapers can be readily attached to 
the hive. A stack of sheets, a good half- 
inch when compressed, are stood on edge 
and aligned with one _ hive-surface. 
Whether the sheets are applied once 
folded or opened wide depends on the size 
and shape of hive. Any extending paper 
is folded around the corner of the hive 
and additional paper added. Feather 
edging the laps makes efficient joints. 
Each thickness of paper is held in place 
with one or two long-pointed tacks at the 
upper edge. In general, gauge thickness 
of the paper according to locality. Fig. 3 
illustrates a hive prepared for the weath- 
er coat. 

The tarred paper should project to the 
ground, overlapping by at least a half- 
inch the newspapers within. With differ- 
ent styles of hives this can be accom- 
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plished differently. Slitting front corners 
probably is the simplest and quickest. By 
folding out and tacking the flap thus 
formed hinging just above the entrance, 
an entrance channel is provided. Narrow 
strips of tarred paper to join the main 
strip with the ground also may be used 
as in Fig. 4. Draw the standing length 
of tarred paper tight as it encircles the 
paper-packed hive, securing it with a sin- 
gle strip nailed through to the hive at 
the joint. A strip just above an open en- 
trance usually is advisable. 

The cover is made by folding down the 
upper edge of the sides. Crease in the 
ends, then fold down the sides firmly. 
The top laps are then securely asphalted. 
Fig. 4 illustrates a paper topped hive 
awaiting asphalting, the stone holding 
down the flap until the seal is made. 

Metal covers of larger sized hives if 
available may be used instead of asphalt- 
ing. A good sized stone, not illustrated in 
Fig. 5, should hold the cover against 
winds of winter. 

Schoharie, N. Y. 
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Substances Used in, “Adulteration_. 


In the previous 
stories of the fight 
against honey adul 
teration no attempt 
was made to list the 
materials which had 
been used to permit the dishonest dealer 
to sell them mixed with honey at the 
higher prices and under the good name of 
honey. The addition of a thick syrup of 
cane or beet sugar is an easy method, but 
this is readily detected and has rarely 
been practiced of recent years. One case 
of this kind appeared during the war, but 
the fraud was detected within a few days 
and the dishonest dealer was brought to 
book. 

A type of adulteration formerly much 
in evidence was the addition of commer 
cial glucose, a moderately sweet syrup of 
dextrose with some dextrins and malt 
sugar. The dextrins in the mixture retard 
the formation of erystals, so that phys 
ically this mixture lends itself to honey 
adulteration. Chemists were able to de- 
tect this fraud before it was prohibited 
by federal law, so that the enforcement 
of the food and drugs act caused this 
practice to disappear. 


Dr. E. F. Phillips 
(orn Sugar Legislation. “Would 
“Restore Commercial Glucose as 


(hief cAdulterant of Honey 


Invert Sugar as an 
Adulterant 

A still more trca- 
blesome type of 
adulteration appear- 
ed when invert 
sugar syrups became commercially avail- 
able. Invert sugar syrup contains two 
sugars, levulose and dextrose, in equal pro- 
portions, and these are exactly the sugars 
which occur in different proportions in 
honey. For this reason it is more difficult 
to detect such adulteration, yet chemists 
have devised reliable tests to this purpose. 
An interesting case of such adulteration 
was discovered some years ago, and when 
the culprit was hailed into court he de- 
fended himself by claiming that his prod- 
uct was pure honey which had been ‘boil- 
ed for a special trade. Again the chemists 
were three jumps ahead of fraud and 
they proved that the defense was un 
true. This is an interesting race between 
honesty and dishonesty, with honesty still 
in the lead. 

Invert sugar syrup granulates quickly. 
Beekeepers once believed that granula 
tion was a test of the purity of honey, and 
some still put a statement to that effect 
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on their labels. This is, of course, not 
true. One invert sugar syrup is now man- 
ufactured which remains liquid, through 
the addition of a small amount of gummy 
material which inhibits the formation of 
crystals. This added material is not hard 
to detect, and any beekeeper who tries 
to use syrup of this kind for his bees in 
winter will soon find some bad cases of 
dysentery in his apiary. 

Invert sugar syrup was used largely in 
Germany during the war and was sold un- 
der the name “Kunsthonig,” artificial 
honey. German beekeepers protested the 
use of the word honey for this material 
and since the war have waged an aetive 
warfare against its sale as or in honey. 
The recent difficulties about the absence 
of diastase in some American honeys ex- 
ported to Germany arose from this cam- 
paign. This problem seems to have arisen 
through the use of a large share of the 
available sugar supply in the manufac- 
ture of glycerine, and the remainder was 
put into the form of invert sugar syrup 
so that consumers would receive more 
sweetness than they would from the 
sugar in its original form. 

In these discussions of the adultera- 
tion of honey it has been inferred that 
danger of adulteration has ceased, yet 
this does not tell the whole story. There 
are dishonest men today who would be- 
gin the adulteration of honey if they 
could do so without detection or with- 
out fear of punishment. If the food and 
drugs act were annulled or seriously 
weakened, the old dishonest practices 
would again appear. Beekeepers are gen- 
erally well aware that the continuation of 
their business depends on a continuous 
and rigid enforcement of this beneficent 
law and they resent any attempt to 
weaken or to destroy it. 

The Corn Sugar Bills 

The most recent danger to this law has 
been much discussed by beekeepers, and 
they are well aware that the manufac- 
turers of corn sugar are asking the Con 
gress to permit the use of some of their 
products without declaration on food la- 
bhels. They propose thus to destroy the 
food and drugs act with respect to these 
products. It is, of course, recognized that 
pure corn sugar is a harmless substance, 
but beekeepers insist that it, like other 
foods, shall be declared in mixed foods. 

In a former Congress when a corn 
sugar bill was introduced, a_ provision 
was inserted to exelude honey from the 
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adulterations which wou'd be legalized 
if the bills were enacted. This was avow- 
edly put into the bills to keep beekeepers 
from protesting their passage, but it 
failed of its purpose. The bills before 
the present Congress contain no such pro- 
visions. Advocates of this legislation 
make loud claims to the effect that corn 
sugar can not be added to honey because 
of the quick granulation of corn sugar. 
Of course, this fools no beekeepers, for 
they are aware that much honey is sold 
in granulated form. 

When a beekeeper recalls the deplor 
able conditions due to food adulterations 
which existed previous to 1906, and when 
he recalls that in those days few bee 
keepers were able to engage in commer 
cial extracted-honey production because 
of the prevalent use of commercial glu- 
cose in substances sold as pure honey, he 
sees red when any attempt is made to 
nullify the food and drugs act. He also 
knows that if these bills pass other food 
manufacturers will demand equal immun- 
ity for their products. In a former Con- 
gress when the corn sugar bills were be 
ing discussed, such attempts were made. 
Those beekeepers who produce comb 
honey and those who produce only some 
honey for home use are aware that bee- 
keeping is in danger and are just as anx- 
ious as are commercial extracted-honey 
producers to defeat these bills. There is 
a wonderful unanimity in the ranks of 
genuine beekeepers on this subject. 

It would be worth millions of dollars 
to the manufacturers of corn sugar and 
commercial glucose to have their prod 
ucts used as proposed under these bills. 
That they are ready to spend money free- 
ly to bring this about is evident. It re 
mains to be seen whether they will stoop 
to the buying up of some persons who 
may pose as friends of beekeeping, for the 
purpose of creating apparent dissent in 
the ranks of those who oppose their bills. 
At least from a financial point of view, 
this might seem to pay. Beekeepers are 
watching for such tactics with keen in 
terest, and would not hesitate to expose 
such persons any more than they would 
hesitate to kill a snake. 

Commercial Glucose Most Dangerous 

Adulterant 

The most important thing to note is 
that those who advocate this legislation 
do all their talking about corn sugar, 
which is virtually pure dextrose. Nobody 
greatly fears this product, even if it were 
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used without declaration, for it is only 
half as sweet as sugar and could not be 
used in high grade food products. It was 
put on the market for household use and 
its promotion for this purpose was a dis- 
mal failure, It is to be expected that if 
these bills pass, manufacturers of high 
grade foods who use cane or beet sugar 
will at once find it to their commercial ad 
vantage to declare on their labels that 
they do not use corn sugar, which will 
give corn sugar a poorer reputation than 
it now has. The manufacturers of 
sugar are this probability, 
which has been brought to their atten- 
tion by and the 
fact that they ignore it that 
they are not much concerned about the 
use of corn sugar as such. 

These bills as now worded would per- 
mit the undeclared use of commercial 
glucose, as has been stated by competent 
authorities in the enforcement of food 
laws. This is a mixture which does not 
granulate quickly and is free from cer- 
tain more evident faults of sugar 
for use in food manufacture. Those who 
advocate this legislation are not discuss- 
ing such use of commercial glucose and 
ignore this subject completely. Unless it 
is their primary purpose to use the more 
dangerous compound (commercial glu- 
cose) without declaration, they will cer- 
tainly see that the bills are amended to 
exclude it, as a far more dangerous prod- 
uct to use without declaration. Until steps 
are taken to eliminate the greater danger, 
it must be assumed that commercial glu- 
cose is the thing for which proponents 
of this legislation are most anxious. 

Would Wipe Out Commercial Honey 

Production 

If the so-called corn sugar legislation 
is enacted by the Congress, and if the 
use of corn sugar and commercial glu- 
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cose is permitted without declaration, 
beekeepers will be back in the dark days 
such as prevailed before 1906. Commer- 
cial beekeeping can not thrive under 
such conditions. It does not concern the 
manufacturers of these artificial products 
that beekeeping would be destroyed as a 
commercial enterprise, and apparently 
they are willing to do all they ean to 
wipe beekeeping out of their way, so 
that they may have their bills passed. 
That they are prepared to spend money 
into the hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to injure beekeeping may easily be sur 
mised. That they have already started 
on that program seems evident. We are 
fighting a desperate enemy, not 
discouraged. 

So the subject of honey adulteration 
is not one merely of history. It is a cur 
rent topic. It is interesting to look back 
to see what beekeepers did before 1906 
to protect themselves against adultera 
tion of their product, but it was not 
pleasant for those who have gone before 
us in beekeeping to live through such 
events. If adulteration of honey is legal- 
ized by act of Congress, these evil days 
will be on us again. But we shall not 
wholly have lost our fight when these 
bills pass, if they do, for we still have 
certain other weapons with which to pro- 
tect ourselves. The fight will be more 
difficult if these bills are enacted into 
law. Beekeepers will be alert for every 
move of their arch enemy. At present 
they are especially alert to discover ene- 
mies within their own ranks, persons pos 
ing as friends of beekeeping but who are 
body and soul with the enemies of bee- 
keeping. That this is a real danger is evi- 
dent and traitors within the ranks of 
beekeeping are the most damnable ene- 
mies which we shall have to fight. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 
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‘Wintering “Bees Under Snow 


Wintering bees in 
Finland is a diffi- 
eult problem and a 
large number of col- 
onies perish yearly 
through different 
kinds of adversities. 


These are many 


fold, one of the principal ones being the 
northern situation of Finland, which lies 
to the north of the 60th parallel. In this 
latitude in America one will not find even 





Alexander Bogdanoff 
(C?heap But Efficient Substitute for 
(ellar Wintering in Localities 
Haring “Deep Snow 


a sign of beekeep- 
ing. The long and 
hard winter, the 
cold spring’ with 
wide fluctuations in 
temperature and 
frosts returning sometimes in May and 
even in June, oblige the beemaster to be 
always on the alert and ready for unex- 
pected surprises. 

Most of the apiaries are also very small 
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and the owners do not possess the means 
for constructing a special cellar for win- 
tering bees, and are obliged to use instead, 
any available buildings or construct some 
cheap temporary shelter for at least one 
winter. 

Most of the hives in Finland are dou- 
ble-walled but the walls are only two or 
two and a half inches thick and quite in- 
sufficient for our winters. 

Last winter (1928-29) 15 double-walled 
hives were arranged to winter out of 
doors under the snow by the system given 
in the Russian bee journal Opitnaya Pa 
sesca, 1926, No. 10, page 26. I am giving 
it here: 








The Russian system of wintering 





under snow. 


Late in autumn, when there was no 
more chance of the bees flying out, the 
15 hives were placed on poles, lying on 
the ground in two rows of seven each and 
one at the bottom. Between the rows was 
left a space about 2% feet wide and the 
entrances were turned to face it, so that in 
ease of need one might creep inside and 
clean the entrances from dead bees. As 
the hives were high and had gable roofs, 
they were placed in one tier, but in 
America, where the hives are low and 
have flat roofs, they can be placed in two 
and even three tiers, one on the top of 
the other. If the beemaster is not curious, 
the corridor may be omitted and the hives 











A mound of snow marks the location of the group of hives during the long northern winter. 
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placed with the entrances on the outer 
side, for between the hives and the shel- 
tering there remains a space of air. 
After the hives are in place, poles are 
placed over them and on the top is placed 
poultry netting to prevent the snow from 
falling into the corridor. Then the whole 
is covered with a thin layer of straw or, 
even better, with fir tree branches. The 
net is not strictly necessary but without 
it the number of poles must be increased. 
If there is no corridor, there is no neces- 
sity of putting anything on the roofs. On 
both sides of the hives are placed stakes 
in a slanting position with one end on the 
roof and the other on the ground, two 
feet from the hive bottom. These stakes 
are also covered with straw or branches. 
When the snow falls it will cover the 
whole structure with an even, friable cov- 
er and close all the openings. But the air 
will be able to creep in and there is no 
need of making holes for ventilation. 
The winter of 1928-29 was exceptional- 
ly cold, the temperature lowered to —39° 
C. (—38.2° F.), and kept on in that way 
for several weeks. The thickness of the 
snow was less than usual, but reached 15 
to 16 inches. The bees remained under the 
snow five months, and in spite of the ex- 
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ceptionally cold weather, were none the 
worse. Two colonies perished, but from the 
nosema disease, which it must be stated 
does great damage here. 

During the same winter 10 colonies 
equally fitted out wintered in a eart 
house and six out of the number perished. 
In the spring the bees which were win- 
tered under the snow soon regained their 
full strength, while the bees from the 
cart house did not do so until a good 
while later. 

Beekeepers who have well-built bee cel- 
lars and are therefore sure of success, 
will, of course, not think of trying the 
Russian system. But beginners and those 
whose colonies have increased in number 
so that the former winter abode has be- 
come insufficient, may care to try that 
cheap and easy way. 

The packing will cost next to noth 
ing and may be done in a very short time 
while the construction of a bee cellar re- 
quires knowledge, money and a certain 
length of time for drying out. Even the 
more simple way of packing in eases re- 
quires not only winter cases but also dry 
stuff to fill them. The latter is not always 
easy to procure in autumn. 

Tyriseva, Finland. 
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“Relation of ‘Pollen. to “Dysentery 


Foul brood and 
dysentery of bees 
have been the two 
prob- 
lems of the north- 
ern beekeeper. Ma- 
nipulations for the prevention and eradi- 
eation of foul brood are well understood 
and fortunately the careless beekeeper is 
being forced to follow these methods of 
prevention through our apiary inspection 
laws. 


most serious 


Dysentery is more easily prevented 
than foul brood, but in practice very few 
beekeepers are willing to undertake the 
extra work required for complete preven- 
tion of this disease. It is well known that 
if pure sugar syrup is fed to bees for 
winter stores, dysentery can be entirely 
prevented. A few beekeepers follow this 
practice regularly. 

There are several factors, any one or 
all of which may be responsible for caus- 
ing dysentery and through a process of 
elimination we hope to locate these fae- 
tors definitely. 


H. F. Wilson and C. W. Roe 


University of Wisconsin Beekeeping Department 
Gracing “Down. the Cause of 
“Dysentery in. Honeybees 

by Elimination. . ts oe 


Honeydew is gen 
erally considered as 
being the cause of 
dysentery and this 
factor may prove 
only 
cause. However, we must be sure that 
honeydew occurs abundantly enough in 
our northern states to affect the winter 
stores. It is also entirely possible that 
honey containing no honeydew may con- 
tain the elements of dysentery, due to 
the conditions under which the nectar is 
secreted. 

The present study dealing mainly with 
pollen in honey was undertaken because 
a number of beekeepers believe that pol- 
len is often the cause of dysentery. Ac- 
tual experiments, however, with pollen in 
sugar syrup, in quantities sixty times 
greater than pollen occurs in honey indi- 
cate that all pollen is not responsible, to 
any appreciable extent, as the cause of 
dysentery among bees. To obtain infor- 
mation concerning the relation of pollen 
to dysentery a series of experiments were 
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carried on during the winters of 1927-28 
and 1928-29. 
The Experiment for 1927-28 

In 1927 six different honeys were used: 

1. Tulip honey sent by J. I. Hambleton 
from the bee culture laboratory at Wash- 
ington. 

2. Porto Rican honey bought through a 
firm in New York. 

3. Tupelo honey from J. J. Wilder at 
Waycross, Ga. 

4, Clover honey from the university 
apiaries. 

5. Fermented clover honey from a Mad- 
ison (Wis.) beekeeper. 

6. Hawaiian honey bought through A. 

Boyden of Los Angeles, Calif. 

7. Sugar syrup made with one pound of 
water and two pounds of sugar was used 
with and without pollen as checks. 

Method of Procedure 

Sixteen colonies of bees were carried 
into the greenhouse on November 19 and 
20, 1927, and shaken onto combs free of 
pollen and honey. After a period of star- 
vation they were carried to the bee cel- 
lar and fed as indicated under colony ree- 
ords. The honeys used were separated 
into two lots, one lot was fed as it came, 
and the other was diluted four parts to 
one part of water, in order to force it 
through filter paper pulp in a Biickner 
filter. Microscopical examinations failed 
to show any pollen grains left in the fil- 
tered honey when they were plentiful in 
the unfiltered honey. 

The Experiment for 1928-29 


The same lots of honey as used in 1927- 
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28 were used except that the tulip honey 
was misplaced and a new shipment from 
Mr. Hambleton in 1928 was lost in tran- 


sit. Dandelion honey from Colorado was 
used and starch and dextrine added sep- 
arately to sugar syrup were also tried. 

1. Tupelo honey from Georgia. 

2. Dandelion honey from Colorado. 

3. Hawaiian honey from A. L. Boyden. 

4, Sugar syrup and pollen. 

5. Sugar syrup and starch. 

6. Sugar syrup and dextrine, 

Method of Procedure 

The sugar syrup was made by adding 
one pound of water to two pounds of 
sugar and heating until the sugar entered 
into solution. In the feeding process of 
both years ten-pound friction-top pails 
with a piece of fine wire screen soldered 
over 14-inch openings were used, 

In 1927-28 a great deal of difficulty was 
experienced with sugar crystals forming 
in the screen, but this was entirely elimi- 
nated in 1928-29 by diluting the unfiltered 
honey as well as the filtered honey with 
one part of water to four parts of honey. 
More care was also used in preparing the 
sugar syrup. 

In preparing the stores of sugar syrup 
and pollen, pollen was removed from 
combs and the masses broken up in the 
syrup until pollen grains were well dis- 
tributed through the syrup. The starch 
and dextrine were added to the syrup 
and thoroughly mixed before being put 
into the feeders. The colonies were exam- 
ined onee a week by lifting the cover 
from the hive, and in 1928-29 the feeders 


COLONY RECORDS FOR 1927-1928. 


Col. No. Stores. Amt. stores. 
1 Plain sugar syrup 20 
2 Plain sugar syrup 19 
3 Tulip honey filtered 25 
4 Tulip honey unfiltered 15 
5 Porto Rican honey unfiltered 13 
6 Porto Rican Honey filtered 16 
7 Wisconsin honey unfiltered 18 
x Wisconsin honey filtered 18 
9 Tupelo unfiltered 14 
10 Tupelo filtered 14 

11 Sugar syrup and pollen 14 
12 Sugar syrup and pollen 14 
13.) Fermented honey 15 
14) (clover) Wisconsin 14 
15 Hawaiian unfiltered 20 
16 Hawaiian filtered 13 





No dysentery. Colony in good condition, Mar. 24. 

No dysentery. Colony in good condition, Mar, 24. 

Some dysentery Feb. 11. Bees very restless Mar. 
20. A fair cluster of bees Mar. 24. 

Some dysentery, but not much worse than in 
No. 3. Colony did die out, however, in latter 
part of February. 

Colony died out in February from starvation, 
light signs of dysentery. Feeder clogged. 
Slight signs of dysentery by Feb. 29, slightly 
worse by Mar. 12. Bad Mar. 24, but a fair 

colony alive. 

Died of starvation in March. No honey in the 
hive and feeder clogged 

No signs of dysentery. Colony in good condi 
tion Mar. 24 

No signs of dysentery. Colony in good condi 
tion Mar. 24 : 

No signs of dysentery. Colony in good condition 
Mar. 24, and with sealed brood 

No signs of dysentery. Colony in good condi 
tion Mar. 24 

Died from starvation. Feeder clogged 

No signs of dysentery goth colonies in good 
condition on Mar. 24 

Dysentery began to appear in December and by 
Jan. 15 was very bad. By Feb. 1 bees all dead. 

Dysentery began to appear in December and by 
Jan. 15 was very bad, Colony practically dead 

Feb. 1, 
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OOLONY RECORDS FOR 1928-1929. 


Col. No. Stores. Amt. stores. 
1 Georgia unfiltered diluted 22 
2 Georgia filtered, diluted 26 
3 Dandelion filtered, diluted 21 
4 Dandelion unfiltered, diluted 26 
5 Hawaiian filtered, diluted 19 
6 Hawaiian unfiltered, diluted 15 
7 Sugar syrup and starch 30 
8 Sugar syrup and dextrine 20 
9 Sugar syrup and pollen 18 
10 Sugar syrup, plain 14 


were carefully watched to see that they 
did not clog. In 1928-29 all the colonies 
used were shaken on clean combs between 
October 29 and November 4, and allowed 
to remain in the bee yard until Nov. 25, 
when they were moved into the bee cel- 
lar. Feeding was started as soon as the 
bees were put on new combs, and con 
tinued in the bee cellar. These colonies 
were set out March 18, 1929. 


Conclusions 


1. Pollen used in these experiments 
does not appear to be in any way respon- 
sible for causing dysentery of bees. 

2. There seems to be no difference be- 
tween filtered and unfiltered honey in the 
development of dysentery among bees. 

3. Hawaiian honey has the materials 
which causes dysentery among bees. 

4. Tulip honey also seems to contain 
some of the materials which cause dysen- 








No signs of dysentery. 
tion Mar. 18. 

No signs of dysentery. Colony in good condi- 
tion Mar. 18. 100 lbs. surplus July 30 

No signs of dysentery. Colony in fair condition 
Mar. 18. 100 lbs. surplus July 30. 

No signs of dysentery. Colony in fair condition 
Mar. 18. 

Dysentery began to develop early in December, 
very bad Feb. 4, and bees all dead Feb. 20. 

Dysentery began early in December. Colony 
nearly depleted Feb. 4, and discarded as 
being dead. 

No dysentery. Colony in good condition Mar. 18. 
On July 30, 1929, had produced approxi- 
mately 250 lbs. of honey. 

No dysentery apparent and colony in fair con 
dition Mar. 18. 

No dysentery apparent and colony in good con- 
dition Mar. 18. 

No dysentery apparent and colony in good con 
dition Mar. 18 


Colony in good condi- 


tery among bees, but not to the extent 
of Hawaiian honey. 

5. Porto Rican honey also seems to con- 
tain similar materials which cause dysen- 
tery. 

6. Tupelo honey from J. J. Wilder’s api- 
ary near Waco, Georgia, did not show 
signs of containing materials that cause 
dysentery. 

7. The clover from 
used in these experiments did not appear 
to contain materials which cause dysentery. 

8. Dandelion honey from Colorado did 
not appear to contain materials which 
cause dysentery. 


honey Wisconsin 


9. Pollen added to sugar syrup did not 
cause dysentery even in amounts sixty 
times greater than in normal honey. 

10. Commercial starch and dextrine 
added to sugar syrup did not cause dysen- 
tery when used for winter stores for bees. 

Madison, Wis. 
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The United States E. R. Root of the farthest north 


of America. Put the . >) cL ..: commercial beekeep- 
emphasis upon Excellent cAlsike ¢ lover “Kegion_ ers in the United 
“United” and then harm Glas Wot Yet Been. States in the person 


think what its vast 
resources are, of its 
peace and plenty, of its one language and 
one people. I have been all over this coun- 
try several times. To the far east and way 
down south. I have seen the wild and wool- 
ly west, which is not so woolly as it was in 
former days. I have been over and up and 
down the coast of the Golden State. 

This time I want you to jump with me 
from sunny California up into the far 
North, the Northern Peninsula of Michi- 
gan. In that little known land resides one 


Occupied by Beekeepers of 


Thos. J. Davis. 

Then I want to in 
troduce you to another beekeeper, his 
wife, who is not only an expert with the 
bees, but is a erack shot in that wild 
country where the deer and bear abound, 
and where, I am told, there are thousands 
of acres of alsike, but only a few bees 
to do the work of pollination. Alsike that 
never freezes during the winter, although 
it is sometimes 50° below zero; alsike 
that is watered in the spring by the melt- 
ing of three feet of snow; alsike that is 
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more than knee deep in the summer time; 
alsike that yields a water white honey 
when there are bees to gather it. 

For several years back Prof. R. H. Kel- 
ty of the Michigan Agricultural College 
at East Lansing, has been telling me 
about this wonderful land of promise. Fi- 
nally this fall he inveigled me up into 
this far north, saying: “It will be worth 
your while to go there and see with your 
own eyes something of the possibilities 
of beekeeping there.” Then he added: “I 
want you to meet Thos. J. Davis and his 
wife at Rudyard, who are real beekeepers.” 








Prof. R. H. Kelty, Michigan Agricultural Col- 

lege, Thos. J. Davis, J. C. Kremer, extension 

specialist in apiculture, Michigan Agricultural 
College, and Mrs. Davis. 


My wife and I, during the last of Au- 
gust, drove into this country. Unfortu- 
nately the day we arrived it rained and 
rained. The roads were torr up, with no 
detour signs, and after making several fig- 
ure eights going down hill trying to fol- 
low Prof. Kelty and Mr. Kremer, I began 
to wish we hadn’t gone. But after spend- 
ing a couple of days with the Davises 
both Mrs. Root and I thought that we 
were more than repaid. We said to Mr. 
and Mrs. Davis that we could stay only 
a few hours, but after seeing their tro- 
phies of the hunt secured in this wild coun- 
try, and after being promised that we would 
be taken where the bear traps were set to 
catch old Bruin, who was destroying hives, 
bees and combs, we consented to stay over. 

In the course of our visit it developed 
that the Davises were not only expert 
heekeepers but crack shots with the rifle, 
Mrs. Davis being just as good as her hus- 
band. She thinks nothing of putting on 
snowshoes and traveling 10 or 12 miles 
a day in a land so wild and an atmosphere 
so cold that most of us would shrink back 
fearing we would get lost or frozen to 
death. But it didn’t seem this way to 
Mrs. Davis. She was equal to any occa 
sion anywhere at any time. 
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Healthful Climate Even Though Winters 
Are Cold 

It appears that Mr. Davis went there 

on account of his health. “My! Oh, my!” 

IT said, “what doctor could recommend to 














Mr. and Mrs. Thos. J. Davis, beekeepers, deer 
hunters, and bear trappers. 

you to come up here to this frozen north, 

in the land where the bears seem to think 

they have just as much right to the hon- 

ey as the bee-man himself?” 

The pictures here given will show you 
that one can grow strong up in this north 
land as well as in some other parts of the 
country where the climate is less severe. 
And perhaps Mrs. Davis will pardon me 
when I say she needs no artificial color- 
ing or paint to bring out the ruddy health 
which is hers. 

“But,” I said, “how do you stand it 
when it is 50 degrees below zero?” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. 
the occasion,” 


Davis, “we dress for 

















Snow drifts so deep that Mr. Davis has to dig 
a tunnel from his home to the road. Snow shoes 
are a necessity here during winter. 
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Bears Make Raids on the Apiary 

The following day Mr. and Mrs. Davis 
drove us up to one of their outyards, 
showed us where this deer and that bear 
had been shot, showed how the bears got 
into one of their bee yards and deliber- 
ately tipped over their bear traps, then 
smashed hives and combs out of pure re- 
venge. 








A bear trap. An idea of its size can be had by 
comparing it with the hat. 


“Tt is apparent,” said Mr. Davis, “that 
bears are very fond of the brood, more 
so than they are of the honey.” And then 
he showed me a set of combs that the 
bears had riddled. 

I was walking in the beeyard when 
Mr. Davis ealled to me, “Look out! Stand 
still!’ There were some big bear traps 
set all through the apiary, so adroitly con- 
cealed that one could very easily walk 
into them. For a man to step into one of 
these human contraptions would mean 
almost sure death if he were alone, as it 
would be impossible for him to get out 
of one of these traps without special ap- 
plianees for depressing the springs. After 
that I didn’t do any further walking 
among the bees, or elsewhere until I knew 
that the ground was perfectly safe. Mr. 
Davis showed me where the bears had 
taken the pains to turn the traps upside 











Mr. Davis is setting one of the big bear traps 
cn top of one of his hives. Springs are com- 
pressed with a screw clamp. 
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down, evidently knowing that it was some 
human device to catch them, and as if 
to show their revenge they clawed open 
the hives, tearing the combs to pieces 
right and left. Mr. Davis succeeded in 
eatching his bear, but not until he had 
left the of his fondness for 
both brood and honey. The pictures tell 
the story of what he did. 

The Davises took Mrs. Root and me to 
a little garden that had been set out by 
one of the settlers. Here they showed me 
deer tracks so numerous that it would ap- 
pear that this was literally a land of deer 
as well as of bear. Deer are very fond of 


evidences 








combs. 


Bear tracks on one of Mr. Davis’ 


garden stuff and in this garden they had 
eaten off the tops of the beets and other 
vegetables. I said to Mr. Davis: “I should 
think you would be overrun with hunters 
and 

“As to hunters,” he said, “they come 
here in the season 65,000 strong and carry 
back thousands of deer and bear. As to 
beekeepers they would come too, but an 
occasional 50° below zero, difficult win- 
tering, high express charges on package 
bees, and being snowbound for months 
at a time, puts more than a cold damper 
on their coming into this region again, 


bee-men.,.” 


much less staying here. Yes, sir,” he con- 
tinued, “we could have here more bees 
and beekeepers, but apparently neither 
they nor the bees can stand the winters. 
We sure do need the bees to pollinate al- 
sike clover, of which there are thousands 
of acres on the peninsula.” 

Wintering in a Cellar Entirely Under 

Ground 

Mr. Davis has met the wintering prob- 
lem by putting up a modern concrete bee 
cellar, 24’ x 40’ on the lines and specifica- 
tions of the one that is illustrated in the 
A BC and X Y Z of Bee Culture,.a cel- 
iar in fact that is wholly under ground. 
Here he winters his bees with from 1% 
to 10% loss. Sometimes his loss is heavy 
after he puts his bees out. Some other fel- 
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lows lose all of their bees and never come 
back. The wintering problem is serious 
here. Above the bee cellar is a modern ex- 
tracting room with a 45-comb radial ex 
tractor, with all the other ap 
plianees to cut down labor, for Mr. Davis 
and his wife do all the work. 

One ean readily understand the possi- 
bilities of beekeeping in this north land, 
for those who ean stand the cold, and ean 


necessary 


winter their bees. The Davises are able to 
the 


do both. With thousands of acres of 














Some of the work of a big bear. He ate all the 
combs that contained brood and honey. 


alsike clover knee deep in summer time, 
together with cool nights and hot days, 
the honey comes into the hives in a regu- 
lar flood. When extracted it is water white 
and of a very fine delicate flavor. Since 
Mr. Davis is off the main highways of 
travel, he sells his honey by parcel post. 
It is of such extra quality and flavor that 
doubtless many of our readers would like 
hand what this far north 
land can produce. 
Extra Fine Quality Honey from Alsike 
There are other water white honeys 
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A beaver dam near one of Mr. Davis’ bee yards. 
Mr. Davis, Mrs. Davis and Mrs. Root on the dam. 


produced in this country, but they are 
not pure alsike. Usually they are a mix- 
ture of sweet and alfalfa. Too 
much can not be said in praise of those 
wonderful water white honeys of the 
Rocky Mountain states. But there are 
thousands of people in the east who pre 
fer pure clover, and right here it can be 
had in its perfection. While there 
other sources of honey in the spring and 
fall, alsike is the main dependent. 


clover 


are 


The alsike clover in this country never 
freezes since it is under three feet of 
snow on the level during winter. When 
this snow melts away in late spring the 
ground is abundantly watered. All these 
in addition to the deep rich fertile soil 
make this alsike grow as it does nowhere 
else in the United States. The cool nights 
and the hot days bring about rapid nee- 
tar secretion which in turn makes a prod- 


uct that is unsurpassed. 

Lest there be a grand rush of beekeep- 
ers as there are deer hunters into this 
country, I might say that many have 




















One of Mr. Davis’ out-apiaries where bears are troublesome. Four bear traps are set in this yard. 
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tried to go there, some of them expe- 
rienced. But Mr. Davis is almost the only 
survivor who produces honey in a com- 
mercial way. Nearly all the rest have been 
frozen out. “But,” said Mr. Davis, “there 
is room for plenty of beekeepers if they 
are willing to stand the conditions as 
they are; willing to be snowbound almost 
all winter; willing to go about on snow- 
tunnel through the snow drifts 
from the main highway to their home; 


shoes; 
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and willing to take winter losses as they 
come.” 

I said to Mr. Davis, “Why don’t you 
go south during the winter and come back 
in late spring to your bees and avoid be- 
ing snowbound?” 

“T would be glad to do this if I could 
leave the bees. I can’t winter outdoors in 
this extreme cold, but I can winter in the 
cellar, provided I am on the job to check 
up temperature and ventilation.” 

















—a~ . 
~ ~ From Foreign Lands - ~- 
W. J. Nolan 
Many interesting articles have come Bees Trained to Visit Feeders at Certain 


from the pen of Doctor v. Frisch as a re- 
sult of his studies on the behavior of 
bees. His work on the honeybee has in- 
cluded its color vision, form vision, 
“speech,” sense of smell, sense of taste 
and like subjects. His students also have 
made important contributions. The work 
by Dr. G. A. Rosch on the division of* 
labor in the honeybee, mentioned in 
Gleanings (pages 30-31) for January, 
1926, may be cited in this connection. 
Time Sense in the Honeybee 

A later student under Doctor v. Frisch, 
Dr, Ingeborg Beling, published recently, 
in the Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Phy- 
siologie, an interesting paper on the time 
sense of the honeybee which describes re- 
search done while studying for her doc- 
tor’s degree. That the bees are able to 
tell time may seem absurd at first 
thought, but that in some way they make 
responses at periodic intervals was shown 
by the incident related nearly thirty 
years ago by the celebrated investigator, 
Forel. He was in the habit of having jam 
on his breakfast table. This was found 
one day by some honeybees. Forel ob- 
served that on the following days the bees 
came in greater numbers to the table dur- 
ing the breakfast period than at any 
other time of day. After observing this 
behavior for four days, he saw to it that 
no jam was on the table on the fifth and 
sixth days. Nevertheless bees still visited 
the table on both days. They came in 
greatest numbers at breakfast time, al- 
though they made occasional visits 
throughout the remainder of each day, es- 
pecially at other meal times. The jam had 
previously been on the table at supper 
time although for a much shorter interval 
than at breakfast time. 


Time of Day 


In performing her experiments Doctor 
Beling trained bees to come to a feeder 
in which sugar syrup was given. When 
sufficient bees were coming to the feeder 
they were marked and any unmarked 
bees which came later were killed. The 
experiment proper was then ready to be 
begun. It consisted of two parts: (1) a 
training period which varied in number 
of days according to weather conditions 
and the like; and (2) a test day. During 
the training period, syrup was available 
from the feeder only for a definite inter- 
val, usually for two hours, at the same 
time every day. The day immediately fol- 
lowing the last day of the training period 
was the test day. On this day no syrup 
was given, but an hourly record was kept 
of all bees which came to the feeder. 

If bees have a time sense, on the test 
day, the day on which the feeder con- 
tained no syrup, they should have come 
to the feeder in largest numbers during 
the hours when they had been accustom- 
ed during the training period to find syr- 
up in the feeder. This is exactly what the 
many experiments of Doctor Beling show. 
In general, the continuous hourly record 
for any of the test days shows a gradual 
increase in the number of visits even in 
advance of the time of day which marked 
the daily feeding interval during the 
training period, a maximum practically 
coinciding with the time of day of this 
interval, and a sharp falling off at the 
close of the time for this interval or 
within an hour afterwards. 

In case of a heavy honey flow, or under 
other special conditions, more than two 
hours might be needed for the daily feed- 
ing interval, or it might be even neces- 
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sury to have a feeding interval both in 
the morning and in the afternoon. The 
length of the training period varied con- 
siderably in the work described here, de- 
pending on the weather and other condi- 
tions. In one case it was three weeks. In 
an experiment to determine the minimum 
period actually necessary for the training 
period, however, the bees gave a positive 
response after a training period of only 
one day. 

Trained to Visit Feeders Any Hour 

The time of day when feeding was done 
had no influence on the results. For in- 
stanee, positive results were obtained 
out-of-doors on the test days of three dif- 
ferent experiments in which the feeding 
intervals had occurred from 10 a. m. to 12 
m., from 12 m, to 2 p. m., and from 5 p. m. 
to 7 p. m., respectively. The bees were 
even trained to come at two different 
times in one day. One example was the 
training of bees to a feeding interval 
from 9 a. m. to 10:30 a. m., as well as to 
one from 4:15 p. m. to 5:45 p. m. on the 
same day. In this experiment, on the test 
day, the day when there was no syrup in 
the feeder, the visits of the bees showed 
two peaks corresponding in time to that 
of the two feeding intervals. From 11:30 
a.m. to 3 p. m., on the other hand, not a 
single bee was recorded as coming to the 
empty feeder. These results led Doctor 
3eling to see whether success would be 
attained by feeding at three different 
times during the day. On the test day 
results were positive even in this case. In 
one such experiment the three feeding 
intervals had extended from 7:30 a. m. to 
9:00 a. m., from 1 p. m. to 3 p. m., and 
from 5:45 p. m. to 7:30 p. m., respectively. 

If the time elapsing between successive 
feeding intervals in any one day is too 
short, positive results will not be obtained 
on the test day because the bees will 
visit the feeder almost continuously be- 
tween times. To test the smallest amount 
of time between successive feedings in 
any one day which seems to be registered 
by the honeybee, syrup was given every 
other hour during the day. On the test 
day no positive results were obtained 
since the bees crowded the empty feeder 
all day long. As a result of this and her 
other experiments, Doctor Beling has con- 
cluded that an interval of two hours ap- 
pears to be the least which is registered 
by the honeybee. 

Bees Able to Tell Time Even at Night 

Having ascertained that honeybees re- 
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spond periodically in the manner de- 
scribed, Doctor Beling endeavored to find 
out if certain external factors such as 
sunshine, and the like, are the cause. Con- 
sequently, experiments were conducted in 
a room in which light, temperature, hu- 
midity and other factors could be con- 
trolled. The hive was placed at one end 
of a table, and a feeder was put at the 
other end. A strip of white paper to serve 
as a guide to the bees was laid between 
the entrance of the hive and the feeder. 
In the first of the experiments a queen- 
less nucleus was used, but in later ex- 
periments a larger colony with a laying 
queen was substituted. There was, of 
course, some confusion among the bees 
when first released in the room. They 
rushed out of the hive, buzzed around, 
and.flew against the electric light. How- 
ever, they soon settled down so that 
the experiment could be carried on. All 
the experiments were conducted as had 
been those out-of-doors, except that un- 
marked bees at the feeder were not killed 
but were counted separately. It is inter- 
esting to note that in the closed room 
Doctor Beling found that those bees 
which went for syrup and carried it back 
always crawled, never flew. 


Bees Work by Artificial Light 


In experiments in the closed room dur- 
ing which the electric light was kept 
turned on day and night, Doctor Beling 
was able to prove that bees will engage 
in activity outside their hive periodically 
regardless of the sun. In these experi- 
ments positive results were obtained 
whether the bees were trained to a feed- 
ing interval during the forenoon, during 
the afternoon, or even during the night. 
They were even trained to two intervals 
in the same day. In one such case the first 
feeding interval was from 10 a. m. to 12 
m., and the second was from 10 p. m. to 
12 p. m. The feeding intervals at night 
gave a test of the bees at an hour when 
it was not usual for them to fly to plants 
yielding nectar at that time of year out- 
of-doors. As a rule, in the experiments in 
the closed room the bees began to come 
in numbers to the feeder on the test day 
earlier in advance of the feeding inter- 
val than was the case in the experiments 
out-of-doors. Since the results in the 
closed room were not quite so clear-cut as 
those out-of-doors owing to the difference 
just mentioned, Doctor Beling holds that 
one can admit with Forel that the sun is 
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at least a help for bees in marking the 
passage of time. 

Doctor Beling also holds that tempera- 
ture plays no part in helping the bees to 
determine time. The daily fluctuations in 
temperature throughout the year, for in- 
stance, are not uniform. Furthermore, the 
temperature in the closed room was more 
or less constant during her experiments 
there. Humidity is also held of no impor- 
tance in this connection since it, too, was 
fairly constant in the closed room. 
reaction of the 
bees due to change in the electric con- 
(uetivity of the atmosphere could be de- 
tected. Doctor Beling trained some bees 
to an interval during the day when this 
was at its minimum. She then attempted 
to increase it by the use of a radium 
preparation during the feeding interval 
and at intervals before. No 
change in the behavior of the bees was 
noted, 


No influence on the 


various 


Since external physical phenomena ap- 
pear not to be the cause of the marking 
of the passage time by the bees in these 
experiments, Doctor Beling was led to 
whether some internal, rhyth- 
mic, organic cause might not be the ex- 
planation. Hunger might at first be 
thought to be such a cause but it will not 
serve to explain all the reactions of the 
bees during the experiments. For instance, 
it might be a periodic signal for the bees 
to begin activity, but it could scarcely 
be considered also the signal for cutting 
off activity about the empty feeder so 
sharply as occurred on the test day in 
every experiment at the time correspond- 
ing to the end of the feeding interval 
during the training period. A daily (24- 
hour) hunger rhythmus also would not 
serve to explain how readily the bees 
seemed able to note the proper time to 
come to the feeder regardless of whether 
they were trained to one, to two, or even 
to three feeding intervals in the same 


( onsider 


day. 

That brood-rearing does not furnish the 
rhythmie stimulus is shown by the fact 
that Doctor Beling obtained positive re- 
sults as to a time sense both with brood- 
less bees and those with brood. 

All the positive results obtained by 
Doctor Beling were with feeding inter- 
vals twenty-four hours apart during the 
training period. Even in the cases of two 
and three feeding intervals per day, this 
holds true as far as any particular feed- 
ing interval is considered from day to 
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day. In order to determine whether bees 
would respond to a lesser lapse of time 
between feeding intervals two successive 
experiments were performed. In each the 
lapse of time was nineteen instead of 
twenty-four hours. The bees were trained 
for 16 days in the first experiment and 
only for 12 days in the second, but in 
each the results negative. Doctor 
Beling concludes that these experiments 
show either that the bees are able to de 
tect exactly an unknown daily (24-hour) 
periodie factor, or else an inner rhythmus 
of an unknown kind them. In 
both cases the time interval and the how 
of the day would coincide. 


were 


excites 


Time Sense Useful to Bees in Gathering 
Nectar 


Such phenomena on the part of the bees 
are of special importance and have bio- 
logical Beling 
well- 
known fact that flowers in certain parts 
of the country secrete at only certain 
hours of the day. Buckwheat is an exam- 
ple. Unfortunately we know too little 
about the time limits of nectar secretion 
of various plants during the day. An ar- 
ticle, published by L. P. Dolgova in Opit- 
naya Paseka, last year, indicates that 
for each of a number of plants on which 
observations were made there is a defi- 
nite interval daily during which eack re 
ceives its maximum number of visits from 
the honeybee. This Russian investigator 
concludes that this interval marks the 
period of maximum nectar secretion for 
the day by these plants. Certain. flowers 
open and such regular hours 
each day that Linneaus published a list 
of flowers which could be used as a “bo 
tanical” clock. 


Doctor 
instance, it is a 


significance, as 


points out. For 


close at 


The fact that honeybees mark so exact 
ly the passing of time, as shown by Doc 
tor Beling’s experiments, coupled with 
the giving up of nectar by various plants 
only at definite hours each day, as has 
been shown by the work in Russia and by 
the experience with buckwheat in this 
country, is of considerable importance to 
the beekeeper in keeping up the strength 
of his colonies. Instead of wasting their 
time and wearing themselves out useless 
ly by going to a plant after its hours for 
yielding nectar are past for the day, his 
bees can save their energy, as far as 
such a plant is coneerned, until a later 
occasion. 


Washington, D. C. 
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TIME TO WAKE UP 


Many Beekeepers’ Organizations Sadly in 
Need of the Repair Man 


Let all things be done decently and in or 

! I. Corinthians 14:40. 

‘*Abhor that which is evil; cleave to that 
which is good. Be kindly affectionate one to 
,nother with brotherly love; in honor preferring 
one another; not slothful in business.’’—Ro 
mans 12: 9, 10, 11. 

As I write today I am thinking of bee- 
keepers’ organizations with special refer- 
ence to state and county activities. In 
framing the Declaration of Independence 
the founders of our country showed a re- 
markable familiarity with certain char- 
acteristics of human nature as well as a 
broad comprehension of the affairs of 
government. Among other things they 
said: 

“Mankind is more disposed to suffer 
while evils are sufferable than to right 
itself by abolishing that to which it is 
accustomed.” 

And this is as true in matters of bee- 
keepers’ organizations as it is in the es- 
tablishing of nations. If we should rough- 
ly divide the history of the industry into 
three parts, we would find about these di- 
First, the standardization of 
equipment; second, extension into com 


visions: 


mercial proportions; and, third, the or 
ganization of its forces. 

We are in these days in the period of 
the organization of its forces. We have 
learned or should learn much from the 
fruit industries. In fact, all commercial- 
ism is now well organized, and a general 
collapse could not but result if there 
should be any disintegration 
among the organized forces in the various 
fields of industry. 

When organizations are in the forma 
tive period, strange monstrosities are 
sometimes developed. One of these mon- 
strosities recently came to my attention 
in the form of a constitution for a state 
beekeepers’ association. It is so antiquat- 
ed that no one attempts to discover its 


general 


author, and it is so curiously devised that 
no one seems to care to claim responsi- 
bility for it. Yet, that state organization 
goes on and does business from year to 
year with never a reference to the con- 
stitution with the complacent feeling 
that the organization is in the hands of 





competent men, therefore will in a meas- 
ure succeed, 

This kind of attitude will not work in 
either a clock or an automobile to say 
nothing of an airplane. The best clock 
winder in America may carry about in 
his pocket a watch that needs adjusting, 
and if this adjustment is refused the 
watch will not be an accurate timepiece. 
Some such watches are even known to 
continue to run but register nothing of 
value. Only the sound of ticking gives 
evidence of vitality, while as a timepiece 
it is a failure. 

Has not the time arrived when bee- 
keepers’ associations should take them- 
selves seriously? Should they not stand 
up and look themselves squarely in the 
face through the reflective mirrors of 
their own shortcomings and failures? 
Should they not demand a place in the 
sun? Will not the legislators, the educa- 
tors in our agricultural colleges, the com- 
mercial world, and the consuming public 
give more attention to the interests of 
the beekeeper when he is so well en- 
trenched in the citadel of his own organ 
ized solidarity as to be able to express 
himself as a potential factor in the indus 
trial world? 

I have heard some cheap talk lately. 
It has evidently been largely the produet 
of limited thinking. One beekeeper who 
boasted himself to be the sole owner of 
some thirty colonies of bees was asked if 
he was willing to devote some time in his 
community in assisting the 
with the ultimate thought of eventually 
eradicating foul brood. He replied that 
he would not, for the simple reason that 
he believed a little foul brood to be a 
good thing now and then, as it reduces the 
number of beekeepers and thus makes 
his bees more profitable to him. 


inspectors 


Another beekeeper thought that the ex 
tension of activities in the state organi- 
zation would result in more beekeepers, 
which, in time, would result in overpro 
duction of honey and thus glut the mar 
ket. Still another felt that more activity 
along this line would gather in a lot of 
undesirables, create confusion, and ulti- 
mately This 
makes me think of the man, who was a 


result in disintegration. 


successful peanut man, but when he took 
on popcorn at the suggestion of a friend, 
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he utterly failed; for, as was said, he was 
a peanut man. 

I believe the time is rapidly approach- 
ing, if it is not already here, when the 
honey and bee industry of our country 
should realize that organization and co- 
operation is as helpful in this as in any 
other branch of industry; and that state 
conventions should be expected to take 
on new life and manifest aggressiveness; 
and if necessary revamp their constitu- 
tions and shape themselves for advance- 
ment in the field of organization even 
as they have already advanced in the 
field of standardization of equipment and 
of extension into commercial proportions. 

Rev. J. R. Stelle, Butler, Ind. 


—« Ao 
CHEAP WINTER PROTECTION 


Good Results from Felt Paper Wrapping 
Covered with Waterproof Sheathing Paper 


For several years I have been prepar 
ing my bees for winter in a cheap and 
easy way, but I have refrained from de 
scribing the method until I had a chance 
to observe the effect of a long and severe 
winter. We had one last season and as I 
was absent in Florida the greater part of 
the winter, not a soul gave the bees any 
attention after wrapped up 
October 31. I returned home April 29 and 
found all colonies alive and vigorous with 
the exception of one that turned out to 
have undoubtedly 
went into winter quarters with old bees. 


they were 


been queenless, and 

After all that has been said about win- 
ter cases and packing by more or less ex 
pensive methods, the real important fae 
tors are: normal and vigorous colonies, 
plenty of good stores located directly 
above the cluster, and a sheltered yard 
where bees can have easy access to pollen 
and water in early spring without expo 
sure to cold winds. 

When these factors are 
colonies would winter, in our south Wis 
consin climate, with no other protection 
than that afforded by the standard hive. 
To supplement this, I wrap each hive first 
with two thicknesses of warm felt paper, 


present, most 


over which is bound one wrapping of 
sheathing waterproof paper, such as is 
used by house builders. 

IL winter in two-story hives or one full- 
depth brood-ehamber and a _ half-depth 
super of sealed stores on top as a food- 
chamber. The cover is removed. The felt 
paper extends above the top of the super 
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four inches. A doubled burlap is placed 
on top of the hive, and the tray formed 
by the paper is filled with dry leaves. The 
edges of the paper are folded in and when 
the last piece of waterproof paper is laid 
on top of all, it is neatly folded down 
and all securely tied. Over all is placed a 
storm cover so secured that it can not 
blow off. I want at least seven-eighths of 
an inch space under the frames in the 
lower hive-body. The felt wrapping ex- 
tends to the ground on all sides, but a 
little is cut away in front to correspond 
with the position of the small entrance. 

In securing the wrapping I use bind- 
ing twine ties in which are incorporated 
rubber rings cut from a disearded inner 
tube of heavy type. Tie one end of the 
string in the ring, pass it around the hive 
and through the rubber. Then pull up till 
the rubber is well stretched, then tie. 
This holds its tension gnd will keep the 
wrapping snug while you are in Florida. 
When the wrappings are removed in the 
spring, after all cold weather is past, 
they and the strings are folded and laid 
away to be used again the next fall. 

This protection keeps out all moisture 
and wind. It is effective and cheap, also 
easily put on and taken off. For my part 
I will carry no more bees into the cellar 
where, according to my experience, they 
are very much more subject to dysentery. 
Some winter in the cellar to save stoves, 
but bees wintered outside will make up 
that loss by their greater vigor. I would 
advise beekeepers to try this method on 
a limited number of colonies, after which 
let us have your report.—Harry Lathrop, 
Bridgeport, Wis. 


ECHOES FROM APIS CLUB MEETING 


Some High Lights from Thirty Papers 
Read at the Conference 


At the third international meeting of 
the Apis Club at Berlin, Germany, 40 lee 
tures were announced, but as eleven of 
the authors were absent, it was decided 
that only the lectures of those present 
were to be read. The three principal lan 
gauges were admitted, English, French 
and German. For the benefit of those who 
understood only one, the two others were 
interpreted right away by Miss Nora Bal- 
densperger. There were six sessions and 
after each lecture there was a discussion, 
interchanging opinions in the most friend- 
ly way. 
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The subject of bee diseases took quite 
one-half of the lectures. The authors 
gave their views of the three principal 
diseases troubling beekeepers and reme 
dies on the best way for a complete and 
easy cure. The acarine disease took the 
lead, the nosema disease being next, as 
the most dangerous now in Central and 
Eastern Europe. Foul brood came last, 
since its destructiveness depends wholly 
on the watchfulness or negligence of the 
beekeeper. How to detect adulterated 
honey took full four lectures; laws and 
ordinances in beekeeping, three. 

The distance covered by virgins in the 
nuptial flight was most interesting as the 
two authors both expressed their views 
on this subject. Dr. Evenius tried fertili- 
zation on an island of the Baltic Sea and 
found that virgins would not pass over 
the waters even one mile to meet the 
drones. He has seen virgins fly out more 
than 20 times without result, and on their 
return workers would drive them off as 
if intimating that they had not done their 
duty. Yet Mr. Klatt, director of a bee 
research station in the region of the Ku- 
rische Haff off Danzig, where the penin- 
sula was full eight miles off the main- 
land, had regular matings, proving that 
virgins fly over the water at such a great 
distance. “When doctors disagree—who 
shall decide?” says the proverb and the 
problem is not solved. 

Miss Beling, a young scientist, showed 
a slow movie film indicating the way bees 
gather pollen. She also showed platters of 
syrup exposed in the garden where cer- 
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tain marked bees came at an appointed 
hour to take up the food. This experiment 
interested most beekeepers present who 
could see that bees could distinguish time 
and spot as was announced for 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon. Mrs. Rosch showed the 
marked bees in an observatory hive, giv- 
ing the signal at the given time to tell 
the workers: “Hello! it’s 4 o’clock and 
time to get the food.” The marked work- 
ers executed a kind of bee dance and then 
flew off towards the 
very striking lesson in bee intelligence. 
Dr. Rosch of Celle of the heather dis- 
trict of interesting 
lecture on swarming and its restriction. 
Beekeeping in the heather district is bid- 
ding fair to disappear altogether if it 
From 40,000 eolo- 
nies in 1870, bees have been reduced to 


syrup troughs—a 


Luneburg gave an 


continues to decrease. 


about 6000 colonies in less than 60 years. 

Father Girtler of Tyrol, now an Italian 
provinee since the war, spoke of bee dys 
entery and insisted on honey being the 
best food for bees, though sugar syrup 
used. curious to say, is 
dearer than honey in Italy, honey being 
sold at 
had at 7 


is also Sugar, 
5 lire, while sugar can only be 
lire the kilo. 

Dr. Kretnhy of Vienna gave a lecture 
on the effect of bee poison on the human 
constitution, giving a kind of immunity 
against many diseases. 

Miss Annie Betts gave a fine deserip- 
tion on the rapidity of the taking of 
sugar syrup by bees in accordance with 
the outward temperature, her description 














Group of members at Apis Club meeting at Berlin, Germany, August 12, 1929, 
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being accompanied with films of high in- 
terest, 

During a long sail on the River Havel 
the excursionists, 200 beekeepers of many 
nations, could converse on bee questions 
of their respective countries and from 
time to time the steamer would weigh the 
anchor to visit an apiary not far from 
the shore. 

To end the very instructive gathering 
it was decided that Miss Annie Betts 
will be the president of the Apis Club 
during the coming year, and that the 
next meeting will be held in Crystal Pal 
ace, London, beginning of July, 1930, to 
which beekeepers of all nations again 
are cordially invited.—P. J. 
ger, Niece, France. 


saldensper 


oe LY Os 
A BEE AND A TRAMP 


Jay Smith Mixes Them Up with Rather 
Astonishing Results 


During the World War IL kept bees in 
the city of Vincennes. On the lot adjoin 
ing lived a widow, one of those good 
hearted souls who never refused a meal 
to any tramp who called. Early one morn 
ing I was working with my bees when 
along eame a big burly tramp who knock- 
ed at the back door of the house where 
this good lady lived and delivered his 
usual “after dinner” speech: “Can you 
give a poor fellow a bite to eat? I haven't 
had a bit since yesterday!” 

Now help was searce and wages high. 
Food was going to waste for there was 
no one to save it. To see a big strong 
tramp around begging when he could 
have been working at good wages—well, 
it riled me. Again he was imposing on 
this kind-hearted lady. She told him if 
he could spare the time to wait, she would 
be pleased to get him breakfast. “Spare 
the time,” the idea! That is all that guy 
ever did with time. 

I do not believe in mental telepathy 
but have no quarrel with those who do; 
but this incident almost made me believe 
there is something in it, for I thought to 
myself: “I wish that bum would come out 
here, I would see to it that he got a bite 
all right, all right.” As if he had read 
my thoughts or at least a part of them, 
he came out where I was. He wanted to 
know what those things were. I wondered 
if it could be possible that a man could be 
so ignorant as not to know what bees 
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are. I told him they were bees. He said, 
“IT seen them bugs crawling on weeds.” 
He then asked, “What are they good 
fur?” I said, “They make honey and do 
other things.” “What other things?” he 
asked. I told him if he would come closer 
I could illustrate hetter than I could ex- 
plain. He at once came right up close to 
a hive and squatted down with his face 
within a foot of the entrance. I tapped 
the hive a little but the bees were gentle 
and while they came out they did not 
perform as I wished. 


Again I thought, “I wish he would 
take a position like that in front of a 
certain hive of hybrids I have,’ and | 
walked over to that hive. Again mental 
telepathy worked. He followed me and 
took the same position in front of the 
hive. I thought, “Now things are all set.” 
I raised the back of the hive about an 
inch and let it drop back on the stand. 
The tramp straightaway arose, his eyes 
bulging from their sockets and his fists 
clenched. He stiffened and fell backwards 
flat on his back. 

I was seared, thinking I had an epi 
leptie on my hands and the thought flash- 
ed through my mind whether I should 
call the doctor, the police, the undertaker 
or the garbage wagon, when my mind was 
put at ease. He rolled over and as he did 
so, | saw about a half dozen bees ec-rled 
up in his whiskers under his chin. He 
made off, starting on all fours like a pro 
fessional sprinter. Through the popeorn 
patch he went and through the poultry 
fence, searing the life out of the chickens 
and a great eackling arose. He vanished 
forever from my sight. 

After while the lady came out and ask 
ed, “Where has my man gone? His break 
fast is all ready.” I said, “Goodness knows, 
but wherever he was bound for, I think 
he is there.” She said the poor fellow was 
hungry. I tried to console her by saying 
I had gotten him out of the notion. 

Next day another tramp came and I 
called the police. He got 60 days. In a 
couple of days another came, and he also 
got 60 days. I have heard that tramps 
have signs they use so that others may 
know where it is good picking. I won 
dered why those others came after the 
first got so harshly treated, but I am sat 
isfied it was because the first one left in 
such haste that he did not have time to 
change the “Stop” sign to “Go.”—Jay 


- 


Smith, Vineennes, Ind. 
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Some of the officials of the National Show of Bees and Honey held in London, Eng., in September. 


WORLD’S GREATEST HONEY SHOW _sieading county associations in the country. 


There were 1205 entries and of these 





Beekeepers in England Very Aggressive in 


ine: ‘ ’ 1174 were staged. In addition to honey 
Bringing Honey to Public’s Attention 


there were classes for honey-made cakes, 


The seventh National Show of Bees and mead, vinegar and beeswax. It took three 
Honey was held at the Crystal Palace, judges a whole day to make the honey and 
London, on September 11 to 14, This show beeswax awards with three specialist judges 
is organized and run entirely in an hon for the other exhibits. 
orary capacity by the Kent & Surrey Bee- The quality of the honey was very fine, 


keepers’ Associations, which are two of the as we have had a good year in England. 
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The three prize exhibits in principal class (Class No. 1) at the National Show of Bees and Honey. 
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The honey which seemed to find greatest 
favor with the judges was produced by 
Mr. J. E. Swaffield of Cheltenham. Mr. 
Swaffield has out-apiaries in the Cots- 
wold Hills and his main source of supply 
is clever, the sub-soil being limestone. We 
have displays of honey suitable for use 
in stores and one of the accompanying 
illustrations shows the first prize display. 

In addition to the we ran this 
year for the first time a series of lectures 
and discussions by 14 different experts, 
some of which, such as the one on “The 
Value of Honey,” were attended largely 
non-beekeepers in addition to the 


show 


by 
practical visitors. 

Two of the papers which attracted the 
largest audiences were written by Mr. E. 
R. Root on “England and America,” and 
by Mr. Geo, S. Demuth on “Comb Honey.” 
Both were read by Mr. Tollafield, who 
had specially brought them over to Eng 
land with him. The sentiments and greet 
both the authors intro 
dueed their subjeets delighted everyone 


ings with which 


present and the following resolution on 
being put to the meeting was earried 
with aeclamation and enthusiasm: 


“That Mr. Tollafield be asked to convey 
to Mr. Root and Mr. Demuth the thanks 
of this meeting for their interesting pa- 
pers and to inform them that their very 
with the 
feelings.”—-F. Essex 
Morecroft, London, England. 


kind greetings were received 


strongest reciprocal 


— A oe 


ALPE LIOT FUP 
A Beekeeper Told It 
BOP REE RASRIAAS 


Loss of Hair and Teeth Due to Stings 

Mel Pritchard, the well-known queen 
rearer, installed a good many api- 
‘aries for a good many different sorts of 


has 


people. His bee ministrations have often 
been among the very wealthy, reaching 
even into the circle of the Rockefellers. 
Here is one he tells as reminiscent of re 
juvenating apiary for a_ wealthy 
Cleveland lady: 

“A lady in Cleveland bought a deserted 
farm and started to make a summer resi- 
dence of it. With the farm she got a long 
neglected which she wished to 
have remodeled and brought up to date. 
So she for a at Medina to 
come and advise her as to how it should 
be done. I was asked to go and give the 
needed information, 


an 


apiary 


sent bee-man 
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“I left my home for the city on an 
early morning electric car and was met 
at the Cleveland station by the lady in 
her big auto with her several small chil- 
dren and their nurse, a buxom lady of 
very pleasing appearance. This apparent 
ly young lady was very much interested in 
beekeeping and evidently was hoping to 
become the caretaker of the apiary. While 
we were driving to the farm she asked many 
questions about bees and beekeeping. 

“When we finally reached the farm I 
was directed to an old orchard back of 
the house in which I would find the bees. 
This orchard was grown up to rank weeds 
which were full of brush, but I managed 
to beat a path through them until I came 
to a dilapidated wire fence, and on the 
other side of this I could see the top of 
an old hive. I carefully adjusted my veil, 
fired my smoker up to its highest pitch, 
then crawled over the fence and started 
to open a hive. The cover had not been 
removed for years and was hard to get 
off. When it finally came it was with a 
bang that sent a swarm of hybrids out 
for revenge. 

“Very soon there arose a mighty com 
back of the fenee. To my 
surprise I then saw the children’s nurse 
rotating back and forth along the ground, 
crashing weeds and brush and uttering 
such howls as only a terrified woman 
ean let out. Smoker in hand, I rushed to 
the rescue but forgot about the old wire 
fence until I stumbled over it and fell 
dangerously close to the scene of action. 

“By working my smoker with all the 
vigor at my command I soon had a cloud 
of smoke covering the immediate sur 
roundings that routed the bees but mad 
respiration difficult and painful. Shortly) 
all was quiet except for the sound of 
rustling weeds in the direction of the house. 

“When the had cleared I was 
about to go back to my work when I dis 
covered a of artificial teeth the 
ground and farther up the line a wealth 
of auburn tresses dangling from a branch 
of a dead tree. These I gathered up and 
took to the house where I was met by 
the owner, but so changed in appearance 
that I searcely recognized her. She was 
very thankful for having recovered her 
lost belongings and for the bee informa- 
tion I had given her, but declared by 
all the Saints (some of whom she named) 
that she had learned a lot more about 
bees than she ever would again if she 
knew herself,” 
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smoke 
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Siftings 








The young beekeepers of the country 


are to be congratulated on the good ad- 
vice on wintering given in the editorials 
of the October number of Gleanings in 
Bee Culture. I can not tell the value 
these would have been to me when I was 
young in the business. 


I believe the Editor’s view of granu- 
lation is correct. I formerly used acid to 
prevent granulation. I finally gave it up 
and fed tons of sugar syrup without it 
with no bad results until I got some sugar 
that would crystallize before the bees 
could store it in their combs, but that 
was an exception to the rule. 


The use of asphalt for sticking paper 
together where it is used for packing bees 
is well worth remembering. 


Mr. Pettit’s article on wintering fol- 
lowing the editorials is well worth a care- 
ful study by the young beekeeper. His 
suggestion that we feed more honey and 
less sugar is a good one. It would dis- 
pose of a large amount of honey and 
save the labor of marketing as well as 
the disagreeable work of feeding. 


The suggestion of the Editor under the 
topic of “Honey Selling Helps” that bee- 
keepers use some of the leaflets of the 
Kellogg Company for this purpose is a 
good one and should bring results. 


Dr. Phillips gives us a very accurate 
history of the adulteration of honey in 
this country, commencing on page 637, of 
the October number of Gleanings in Bee 
Culture. The younger beekeepers of the 
present time can realize the anxious days 
we had when honey was so freely and 
boldly adulterated. My first thought was 
that it was unnecessary to tell again this 
story but when I think of the tremen- 
dous efforts the corn sugar manufacturers 
are making to get the pure food law modi- 
fied so they can dispose of their product, 
it is well to remember that the war is not 
yet over. 


“The 
Meet.” 


of Many Nations 
What a thrill of joy it 


Beekeepers 
Good! 








J. E. Crane 





brings when the citizens of many coun- 
tries can sit down as brothers and discuss 
their mutual interests. How much better 
than war. This is the way of heaven; the 
other, the opposite. One brings joy and 
happiness; the other, sorrow and death. 
What is there about beekeeping that 
makes all brothers. See pages 640-642. 


Beginning on page 648 is a long illus- 
trated article by Mr. Charles Mraz, that 
will well repay reading and studying by 
those who are bottling honey and feel 
they can not afford an expensive outfit. I 
was more interested when I observed it 
was an apparatus we have in our bottling 
room and have been using with a good 
deal of satisfaction for the past six or 
eight months. This apparatus did not cost 
over twenty-five or thirty dollars aside 
from the thought and time required to 
work it out. The saving in time and hon- 
ey, together with the pleasure in using it, 
has paid for the cost many times over. 


There have come some complaints of 
broken comb honey from the use of cor- 
rugated paper shipping cases. This is not 
surprising when we discover how they 
are made. Some manufacturers make 
them with the partitions just even with 
the tops of the sections and when piled 
one over another the weight is heavy on 
the sections and with the jolting of cars 
or trucks it is liable to crack the combs. 
Those who use them should insist that 
the partitions be made wide enough to 
come % inch above the sections to sup- 
port all weight that comes on the case. 


I notice from reports from North, 
East, West and South the increasing in- 
terest in honey exhibits at the annual 
fairs. It is a good sign of the growing 
interest in honey. 


“This Woman Loves Her Bees,” page 


661. Of course she does, or she could not 
succeed. Jay Smith and J. L. Byer love 
their bees. So do all successful beekeep- 
ers. I am reminded by her experience, 
how when new at beekeeping, I could 
work with them and find rest and recrea- 
tion when too weary to do anything else, 
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From North, East, 


West and South +) 








: -, Since our 
Southern California 73? °).e" 
southern California has had one good ruin 
averaging about inch over most of 
the country. This is a good start, and, if 
followed at not long in- 
tervals, many plants and flowers should 


one 


by others too 


soon be making a good start. It is not un 


usual to have bloom on the alfilerilla 
quite early in the winter, Any bloom at 
all will be most weleome to many bee 
keepers as not nearly enough apiaries 


have sufficient amount of stores or young 
bees to assure successful wintering. This 
feeding of sugar for winter stores is all 
right to advoeate and talk about, but the 
great percentage of bees that go through 
and come out ready for the honey flow in 
the spring are those for which nature has 
provided the stores. 

The Southern California Fair at River- 
of the best and the 
beekeepers’ exhibit was fully up to the 
high standard of former years. So long 
as such faithful workers as Chas. 
Jim. Kinzie, Jimmy Moore, Will Reeves 
G. Lohrli and a few others stay on the 
job, that long we need have no fear of 
the industry not being wel! represented 
at fair. hundred 
pounds of honey in all kinds of contain- 


side was one ever, 


and 


our Some twenty tive 
ers for marketing, combs and comb hon 
ey, live bees, beeswax in many shapes 
and sizes, one block of two hundred fifty 
pounds of pressed honey plants gathered 
in Riverside County, cakes, cookies and 
candy containing honey were an attrac- 
tion that had a group around most of the 


time. 

Now comes Mr. W. O. Sydnor, Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia, just for a talk. I re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Sydnor saying, 
“Have been reading your ‘stuff’ in Glean 
for ten and being in 
southern California would like to have a 
‘talk’ with you. Will visit the fair Friday 
and will meet at Boyden’s exhibit, 
or you can leave word there where I can 


ings some years 


you 


find you.” Mr. Sydnor is a busy man, being 
assistant general freight Chesa 
peake & Ohio Company, but 
when he talks about his back-lot-garage 
vell, there you 

his play comes in. And 


agent, 
Railway 
where 


roof is 


know 


apiary 

of 
what an admirable way to play! Too bad 
a lot more of our intensive business men 


some 


could not find relaxation by playing with 
the bees. I sometimes think that it was 
only play on a more extensive scale when 
actively engaged in operating a thousand 
or more colonies in former years. These 
visits of beekeepers from other parts ar 
an anticipation that I look forward t 
with a great deal of pleasure. 

Play, boys, play, for there’ll come a day, 

When the arm chair fits the best. 


When the feet won't track, and your old back 
Just wants to sit and rest. 


—L. L. Andrews, Corona, Calif. 


° *. While some 
Northern (California “is some 
still coming in, the crop has been mad 
and most of the extracting is finished. 
Better prices have put a more cheerful 
aspect on otherwise disappointing crops. 
sees will go into winter in good econdi- 
tion with ample stores for any ordinary 
cason and with less disease than for 
many years past. 

Fall rains in the extreme north are al 
ready late. These rains usually produce 
good honey flows rabbit brush and 
buckwheat. Along the Sacramento 


River live oak insect galls 


in 
wild 
are secreting 
great quantities of honeydew. Th’s is so 
heavy that leaves are coated with sugar 
deposits on which bees are working over 
time. In the Sierras, pines are yielding 
honeydew even though frosts have long 
since destroyed all flowers. Cotton, blue 
curl, spikeweed and jack clover are still 
yielding in the San Joaquin Valley, help 
ing out an otherwise poor season. 
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Beekeepers Now Operate Apiaries 300 ¥ 
‘ Miles from Home and Think Nothing of ¥ 
Moving Bees from Place to Place to Pick ¥ 

‘ Up a Honey Flow. ¥ 
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Distance means less to a northern Cali 
fornian than to anyone else. Apiaries are 
maintained by some beekeepers 100, 200 
or 300 miles (as far as across Ohio) from 
their homes with little apparent incon 
venience. Good roads, good rolling stock 
and a love of camping and nature have 
conspired to bring this about. Moving bees 
profitable 
it is hard work, it 
taken as part of the day’s work by these 
beekeepers. 


Three 


is considered and 


necessary 
and, even though 


is 


very live and interesting bee- 
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keepers’ association meetings were held 
in Butte, Colusia and Glenn counties. Fall 
disease clean-up work, market reports, 
exhibits and two-queen colony ma- 

nipulations were discussed. Great inter- 
est has been displayed in getting colonies 
in stronger condition for the beginning 

the star thistle honey flow. The two- 
queen system, uniting at the proper time, 
appears to give the greatest promise. 
Many beekeepers expect to give this a 
trial next summer. 

rhe San Diego convention, December 
1l to 13, will be the greatest convention 
ever held. Beekeepers from nearly every 
county will be there. San Diego has a 
reputation for real entertainment. Mr. 
Paine, Bureau of Chemistry, Washington, 
D. C., will demonstrate with flask and bot- 
tle the chemical composition of honey. 
You will hear three out-of-the-state 
speakers. To miss this convention will be 
like losing a year’s crop. 

California beekeeping has again hit 
the up-grade.—Frank E. Todd, Sacramen- 
to, Calif. 


4% The beekeepers of Oregon 
Oregon—.utrered a real loss in the 
death of State President B. I. Ferguson, 
who passed away on August 10. Mr. Fer- 
guson has served the beekeepers of Ore- 
gon in many ways. For several years he 
was superintendent of the bee and honey 
exhibit at the state fair and built this ex- 
hibit up in a most creditable way. He 
has also served as president of Polk 
County Beekeepers’ Association and as a 
leader of a boys’ and girls’ bee club. For 
two years he was chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Education of the State Beekeep- 
ers’ Association, and at our last annual 
meeting was elected president. Mr. Fer- 
guson’s cheerful disposition and pleasant 
personality will be long missed among the 
Oregon beekeepers. Few have equalled 
him, and none surpassed his efforts to 
serve his fellowmen. 

The State Beekeepers’ Association will 
meet this year at Pendleton on November 
t and 5. Please keep these dates open 
and plan to be with us. We extend a spe- 
cial invitation to the beekeepers of east- 
ern Oregon. It is hoped especially that 
we will have a goodly representation 
from the far Union, Baker and Malheur 
counties, 

The honey erop in Oregon seems to 
have been in general somewhat better 
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than last year. It was particularly good 
in the fireweed districts of northwestern 
Oregon. Here in the Willamette Valley 
the crop was better than last year in 
quantity and quality, but far from what 
we might hope. 


YAK EEE EEE EEE EEE 


A Decrease in Acreage of Alsike Clover 
Y Has Resulted in Darker Honey in Cer- Y 
¥ tain Districts. 


| eee | 


There seems to be a decided decrease in 
the amount of alsike clover which is be 
ing grown for seed in this district with 
the result that our honey is darker than 
it was several years ago. During the past 
winter and this fall, the writer has been 
experimenting with the blending of al- 
falfa honey and valley honey. Our results 
have been very satisfactory. We have 
this problem, however, in that our valley 
honey granulates before alfalfa honey is 
usually available. For this reason we tried 
filling our containers partly full of local 
honey and then later filling them up with 
alfalfa honey. Before putting on the mar- 
ket, these were warmed up to about 140° 
and thoroughly mixed. The results have 
been very satisfactory. 

The bees are going into winter in a 
much better condition this year than last, 
and it is probable that there will be much 
less loss.—-H. A. Seullen, Corvallis, Ore. 


The weather for September 
“exas ey 


over most of Texas was dry, 
which cut down the yield of cotton honey. 
The southwestern part of the state never 
experiences a honey flow this time of 
year, but the hot dry weather this year 
cut down the small amount of nectar 
which usually comes in to such an extent 
that the bees have lost heavily in stores. 
A loss of some ten or fifteen pounds per 
colony seems to be normal for the most 
of southwest Texas. 
EEE EL ELE EEE EEE EEE ELE EEE LES 
Bees Are Killed by Spray Poison on Cot- 
ton Only Under Certain Conditions. Y 
SPP PPP PP PPP PPP PPM OO OOOO’? 
A large amount of damage has been 
done throughout the central part of the 
state, by poisoning cotton to combat its 
various insect pests. Quite a number of 
large beekeepers have lost from two to 
three hundred colonies each. One bee- 
keeper who is a very good observer made 
the interesting observation that his bees 
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were unharmed through several seasons 
of cotton poisoning. One morning, how- 
ever, there was a heavy dew and his loss 
that day was twenty-five strong colonies. 
It seems evident that the poison is not 
taken up by the bees, excepting as it be- 
comes mixed with the dew, moisture from 
a light rain, or honeydew. The pitiful 
thing about the whole matter is that the 
poison is applied so late in the year that 
the cotton grower is not benefited by it 
in anyway whatsoever, and the beekeep- 
er loses his valuable colonies. 

The larger part of Texas is covered 
with a beautiful growth of broomweed. 
If Old Mother Nature will give us some 
showers, cold nights and hot days, there 
will be an immense broomweed honey 
flow. All of the desert honey plants are 
in a flourishing condition. As the winter 
annuals have not as yet come up, it is 
too early to predict the chances for a crop 
next year. 

According to the press dispatches, Cecil 
Heard of Hebbronville has been appoint- 
ed chief apiary inspector with Otto Mac- 
kinsen as assistant, They have commenced 
inspection work in northeast Texas, 
where they will be oceupied until cold 
weather prohibits inspection in that part 
of the state. They will then go to the 
Lower Valley to begin the inspection of 
the queen-rearers of that part of the state. 

An immediate result of the temporary 
work for the formation of a co-operative 
among the beekeepers is a demand for 
information as to when this association 
will be perfected, and for information as 
to what it expects to do. Incidentally 
there is also a demand for bees. Whether 
there is a connection between these is 
not known. The new association is to be 
ready for members by the middle of No- 


vember.—H. B. Parks, San Antonio. 


o.8 - Although all ex- 
British Columbia tracting must 
be over by this time, it is not yet known 
exactly what the resultant amount of 
honey has been. The yield has been de- 
cidedly spotted. In some districts where 
a poor crop was produced last year, there 
has been a bumper surplus and vice versa. 
One producer on Vancouver Island who 
had five tons last year, had only two tons 
this year. In the dry belt on the main- 
land there has been a wonderful surplus 
of first-class light honey, a great part of 


. 
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which is from alfalfa and sweet clover, 
In the Fraser Valley thousands of acres 
of reclaimed land has been sown in al- 
sike clover; and the fortunate beekeepers 
in that district have reaped a rich har. 
vest in the best of all honeys—alsike and 
white clover. 


y 

Y Beekeeping is Being Pushed Farther North y 
in Western Canada as New Country is ¥ 
Settled Than Was Formerly Thought Pos- y 
sible. ¥ 





We are hearing more and more of sue- 
cessful beekeeping in the upper country 
of British Columbia around Peace River 
and Fort George and even higher up still, 
where it was thought too far north for 
bees. In fact, British Columbia is only in 
the making as far as beekeeping is cor- 
cerned, and can honestly be called a pio- 
neer industry. Judging from the optimis- 
tic and satisfactory reports each year 
from unexpected places and new country, 
it is difficult to foresee exactly where it 
will eventually bring us. 


The west coast of Vancouver Island 
has only been touched by a very few ad- 
venturers in beekeeping, but the results 
from those promise great things for any- 
one taking up the business seriously. The 
great drawback at present is want of 
transportation; and any development is 
at a standstill until that is remedied. 


The British Columbia Honey Producers 
display at the Provincial Exhibition at 
New Westminster fully justified the most 
sanguine expectations. The honey exhibit 
here is the great feature of this exhibi- 
tion each year, and this year was to have 
been something very special, being the 
diamond jubilee year. Imagine the con- 
sternation of the beekeepers concerned 
when a disastrous fire destroyed the 
whole of the valuable buildings just a 
month before the exhibition was to open, 
involving a loss of hundreds of dollars to 
the honey producers, in permanent fit 
tings, staging and electrical equipment. 
Notwithstanding this serious blow, 
through the exertions of the principal ex- 
hibitors in the honey section, a wonder- 
ful display of tons of British Columbia 
honey was attractively set out in a huge 
tent 200x100 feet, and the association 
fully justified its reputation in putting 
up one of the finest exhibits on the con- 
tinent.—Florence A. Greenwood, Vic- 
toria, B. C. 
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) orth “Dakota According to re- 


ports received 
from practically every section of the 
state, colonies will enter winter quarters 
in good condition, especially in regard to 
adequate stores and young bees. 

The past season, from the standpoint 
of the honey crop, has been fairly good. 
Replies to a questionnaire sent to bee- 
keepers indicate that the state average 
this years is 133.2 pounds of extracted 
honey per hive. This is an increase of 23.2 
pounds per hive over that of last year. 

As mentioned in a previous report there 
has been a great lack of rain the past 
season. This condition of the weather ap- 
peared to have affected sweet clover less 
than other crops for this section. The fact 
that sweet clover thrived so well under 
dry conditions attracted the attention of 
farmers of this state who are interested 
in sweet clover from the standpoint of 
providing a source of pasture for their 
livestock in late summer. This season 
sweet clover was reported to be excep- 
tionally good as a pasture for livestock 
in late summer, because at that time 
most other pastures, especially the 
grasses, were dried up. 


 alaladiailtalacalataitae dana initial | 


Y Recent Reductions in Freight Rates on 
¥ Honey Has the Effect of Moving the Great 
Y Sweet Clover Region Nearer the Market. 


b> >>> >>> >>> 


Mr. M. W. Cousineau of the North Da- 
kota Bee Supply Co., Moorhead, Minne- 
sota, announced recently that the railroad 
companies have made a_ reduction in 
freight rates on honey from the Fargo- 
Moorhead vicinity to eastern points such 
as Chieago and New York. Heretofore 
the rate from this point to New York 
was $1.35 per ewt. (100 lbs.). This rate 
is now reduced to $1.21% per ewt.; while 
to Chicago the rate has been reduced 
from 91 cents to 63 cents per ewt. These 
rates to apply to carlots. 

This fall several beekeepers of this 
section have adopted the practice of kill- 
ing off their bees at the close of the honey 
flow with “¢ ” They report that 
this material is most satisfactory for the 
work as it is conveniently applied and 
does the work. It is applied by placing 
the eyanogas on a sheet of paper and 
placing same on the bottom-board inside 
the hive, afterwards closing the entrance 
to prevent the escape of the gas.—J. A. 
Munro, Fargo, N. D. 






eyanogas, 
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eWanitoba The honey crop in this 


province has been pretty 
well harvested at this date, September 
30. It is the most difficult crop we have 
ever been called upon to estimate. Roy 
Mullin of Myrtle, one of our large pro- 
ducers, states: “This has been a wonder- 
ful year for us, about half as much more 
honey as we have ever had from the same 
number of colonies.” T. G. Packer, Stur- 
geon Creek, another large producer, 
*phones me: “Poorest year we have ever 
seen, not half a crop.” There is very little 
clover in his district. Brother Pineault 
of St. Joseph’s Orphanage, reports a crop 
of 240 pounds per colony and adds notes 
regarding the very dry season. He ac- 
counts for his crop because of the large 
acreage of sweet clover and alfalfa which 
their bursar cut at an early date. 


723 


The honey crop in Manitoba is nearly 
all from these two sources this year. 
When the prairies were cooked white 
with the drought, the sweet clover fields 
were at their very best for honey produc- 
tion. In a year of abundant moisture 
sweet clover grows very rank and is not 
as desirable for forage or pasture as in a 
dry year. 


KKK KK KEKE EEE KK KEKE EK KR KRY 
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Sweet Clover Was a Great Boon to Dairy ¥ 
Farmers During the Drouth This Season. 
‘ It Supplied Abundant Pasture During the 
Dryest Period. 


PPP Pr PPP rr rrr pr pr rr rrr rrr 

Dairy farmers are boosting for sweet 
clover as never before as this year it, was 
Among the 
producers of city milk one man reports 


a big money-maker for them. 


.that he never found it so easy to put up 


milk as it was this summer. The dry sea- 
son put the mosquitoes out of business 
and the sweet clover pastures were al- 
ways good enough to keep the cattle pro- 
ducing up to a maximum. His three hun- 
dred colonies of bees were supered five 
stories high and full from top to bottom. 

Honey is selling well at last year’s 
prices. Our Winnipeg market is suffer- 
ing this year from an epidemic of chain 
groceterias. The general opinion seems to 
be that this will correct itself in time. 
But while they suffer, food prices are 
very low for those who are looking for 
bargains and every little while a lot of 
honey gets the price axe. One line of gro- 
ceterias was selling white honey last week 
at 9 cents for five-pound pails.—L. T. 
Floyd, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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. ; Rainfall for September has 
Arizona been above the average for 
most of Arizona. Wild flowers of various 
kinds are abundant desert re- 
gion. In most localities bees are gather 


will start 


over the 
ing honey and pollen which 
them into good condition. 

The actual condition of the bees in 
various localities varies greatly, due to 
the fact that in some areas no honey was 
gathered during the spring when ordinar- 
ily we have a honey crop. In the farming 
area some extracting is still in progress, 
while in other areas it is already neces- 
sary to start feeding. 

A large crop is reported being harvest- 
ed in the cotton area. Thousands of acres 
of cotton have been put in during the 
past two or three years in the Salt River 
Valley. It has been only within the past 


winter in 


few years that cotton has been planted 
extensively throughout the valley; and 
it is proving to be a great boost for the 
beekeepers there. I am told this cotton 
honey is being shipped to the coast as 
fast as it is and stacked out for 
the freight trucks to pick it up.—tL. 
Wedgworth, Oracle, Ariz. 


eased 


Bees are enjoying a splen 
cA labame did . » Sing at "this 
time from boneset, and are just beginning 
on aster. The prospect is good for the 
heaviest aster honey flow we have had for 


honey 


many years, 

Beekeepers in the Black Belt have had 
a poor season; the spring was wet and 
eold and our main honey flow did not 
start until July—six weeks late. The flow 
was light but lasted much longer than. 
usual, and with a good aster honey flow, 
bees will go into winter quarters with 
abundant stores to carry them through 
until spring. 

Alabama beekeepers will meet in Mont- 
gomery at the Chamber of Commerce on 
November 7 and 8 for their eleventh an- 
nual convention. We will have a number 
of prominent speakers, among whom will 
be Mr. L. T. Floyd, Winnipeg, Canada; 
Prof. Knapp, Auburn, Ala.; Prof. Dun- 
ean, also of Auburn; Seth P. Storrs, Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, and others. On 
the night of November 7 we will have a 
banquet with plenty of good things to eat 
and talks from everybody, All beekeepers 
are invited; the more the merrier. 

We have had reports of some loss of 
bees from cotton poisoning. One man lost 
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about two hundred colonies. This is the 
first time we have had any trouble along 
this line in the Black Belt, and think it 
was due to the fact that cotton was yield- 
ing honey freely; something that does 
not happen often in this locality.—J. M. 
Cutts, Montgomery, Ala. 


- The bees in 
Northern Indiana northwest In 
diana secured no basswood and very lit 
tle heartsease honey this year. Golden 
rod was abundant in September but ad 
verse weather conditions prevailed 
throughout the time when it was in bloom, 
so that much less honey than usual was 
secured from that source. It was feared 
that feeding for winter stores would be 
necessary, but after a light frost about 
September 18, aster came out in profusion 
and the bees filled up 
until many of them are solid with honey. 
What effect this will have in wintering 
remains to be seen, 


brood-chambers 


Y 

‘ The Better Movement of Honey on the ¥ 
f Retail Market is Attributed to the Men- ¥ 
tioning of Honey in Advertising Other ¥ 
Foods. Y 


¥ 
‘ 
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Notwithstanding the exceptionally 
large crop of clover honey, it is moving 
fairly well on the market, even much bet- 
ter than a year ago, due, perhaps, to in 
creased national advertising. It is coming 
to be the fashion among a considerable 
number of advertisers of special foods to 
include in their advertising a reference 
to honey. Honey helps to sell these other 
foods and, incidentally, the advertising 
helps the honey market. Demand seems 
to be increasing and, in my opinion, bee- 
keepers should not be in a hurry to dis- 
pose of their crop at present buyers’ 
prices. 

Bees are in excellent condition and clo 
ver prospects are fair, notwithstanding 
the exceedingly dry weather prevailing 
throughout the fall months. However, we 
can not expect next year’s crop of clover 
honey to equal that of the present year 
and some honey carried over may not be 
an unmixed We can all remember 
seasons when barely enough was gathered 
for winter stores. To sell now and buy 
next year to supply local trade might not 
be profitable-——E. 8. Miller, Valparaiso, 
Ind. 


evil. 
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‘Western New ‘Yor There has 


been just 
enough honey coming in during the past 
six weeks to keep brood-rearing up at a 
normal rate and to provide plenty of win- 
ter stores. The surplus of fall honey will 
not average over 25 or 30 pounds above 
the safe amount required for winter and 
spring, around 60 pounds. 
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‘ 
Bees Winter Successfully Year After Year \ 
on Natural Stores, Thus Saving the Ex- ¥ 
pense and Labor of Feeding Sugar Syrup. } 
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PPI PPP HHO 
\s mentioned before in these items we 
winter entirely on natural stores and we 
have never yet had sufficient losses due 
to bad stores to warrant the expense and 
trouble of feeding sugar syrup. 

Honey is selling fairly well locally. We 
have moved several ton at 12 cents per 
pound in ton lots and have sold more than 
usual at retail at 15 cents per pound in 
60-pound cans. Five-pound pails and bot- 
tles are also moving well. 

With advancing prices on many lines 
of farm produce, especially fruit and 
canned goods, I feel that any beekeeper 
in the east who sells good white honey 
at less than 10 cents on an f. o. b. ship- 
ping point basis is very unwise. 

It is altogether too early to judge pros- 
pects for next year, but the long drouth 
must certainly have damaged clover 
through much of the clover belt.—H. M. 
Myers, Ransomville, N. Y. 


: ; Reports from the Wis- 
‘Wisconsin. consin beekeepers indi- 
eate that the crop has been fair to good 
in most sections and the quality of the 
honey mostly grades high water white. 
The honey flow from fall flowers has not 
been as good as usual, and many of our 
beekeepers will have to resort to fall 
feeding for winter stores. A considerable 
part of the honey has already been mov- 
ed, and the demand continues fair. 

Dr. Tanquary of Minnesota visited the 
University Beekeeping Department on 
September 25 in connection with making 
arrangements for the League meting. The 
League officers expect to have a very 
strong program-this year. Plans are being 
made for a national honey exhibit during 
the League meeting, and Mr. James Gwin 
of the Wisconsin State Department of 
Markets will have charge of arranging 
the exhibit. 
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{ The University of Wisconsin Has Start- 
¥ 


ed an Exhaustive Study of the Effect of ¥Y 
Temperature Upon Honey in Storage. W 
b>» ppl 
During the summer the University Bee- 
keeping Department completed a series 
of temperature chambers for the study of 
honey in storage. Samples were taken 
from the University Apiary at weekly 
periods beginning June 26, and sufficient 
samples have been in storage to cover a 
seven-year period of study. These sam 
ples will be kept at temperatures of 40°, 
60°, 80° and 100° F. An analysis of each 
sample before being put in 
storage, and it is expected that one sam- 
ple will be removed and analyzed each 
year until a study of seven samples has 
been completed. 


was made 


A study of pollen as a cause of dysen- 
tery would indicate that the pollen in 
the honeys studied are not in any way re- 
sponsible for dysentery.—H. F. Wilson, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 


“Western Ohio One °F the best sea- 


sons on record here 
is rapidly coming to a Copious 
rains have been plentiful and the honey 
plants are in very good condition. It looks 
very promising for next season if weather 
favorable. While it is 
a long time until another season, yet we 
are looking forward, hoping that 1930 
will be the equal of 1929 when 150 pounds 
of honey of the very best quality and 
flavor was about the average per colony. 


close. 


conditions remain 


The old honey was all sold before the 
new was harvested. The new crop 
has been selling slowly, but at the pres- 
ent writing it is in good demand and 
moving fast. There was produced in the 
vicinity of Delphos about twelve carloads 
of honey. In our own apiaries we pro- 
duced four ears from 900 colonies. We be- 
lieve that the entire crop in and around 
Delphos is contracted for. While prices 
were not as high as beekeepers would like 
to realize, we are all happy and hope for 
better things in the future. 


crop 


3eekeepers are now busy getting their 
bees ready for winter. Some feeding will 
have to be done as there was no fall hon- 
ey flow, and a good many colonies are 
light in stores and strong in bees. Winter 
Some of 
in single 


packing will be next in order. 


our beekeepers are wintering 
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stories, while a few winter in two stories. 
Both seem to be successful. We prefer to 
winter in single stories, since we believe 
that bees so wintered are more able to 
keep their hives in a sanitary condition. 
In fact, we have wintered in double 
stories with very unsatisfactory results, 
so we are now wintering in single stories 
and replacing the food-chamber in the 
spring as soon as the weather permits. 

Quite a number of our beekeepers are 
planning to spend the winter in Florida. 
This is commendable, as there is not 
much in the north for beekeepers to do 
in the winter -Fred 
Delphos, Ohio. 


season. Leininger, 


© t -. Since writing for the October 
ntarto issue of Gleanings, we have 
had very dry weather here in Central On- 
tario. Drouth came too late to affect the 
honey erop, and stated in October 
Gleanings, we have a good stand of clover 
locally, owing to abundant rains all 
through July and early August. But now 
the ground is hard and dry and farmers 
are not able to do fall plowing ahd sow 
the usual acreage of winter wheat. 

Loeal demand for honey has continued 
fair, and in many cases beekeepers have 
but little of their crop left. Larger pro- 
ducers have sold in car lots in the major- 
ity of cases. All told, I think the supply 
of honey in producers’ hands is not very 
large. As usual in years when the crop is 
good, some have sold honey to stores at 
very low prices. At least the stores are 
selling in some at very low 
they have bought the 
honey quite a lot below common quota- 
tions. 


as 


instances 


prices, so must 
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Cut Prices and Bargain Sales Here and 
There Do Not Affect the General Market 
as Much as One Might Expect. 

PPP PPP PPP PDP HOH OH >>y>d 

The chain stores give intense competi- 
tion in all lines, honey not excepted; so 
it is natural that they are looking for 
bargains when purchasing their supplies 
of honey. But these “bargain sales” do 
not affect the general market as much as 
one might expect. For instance, one store 
was advertising five-pound pails at a low 
price while another chain store near by 
was selling the same size pail at 20 cents 
higher. And the latter store appeared to 
be selling just as much as the one with 
the bargain sale. 


IN 
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With six weeks in our locality in which 
we have had practically no rain, work 
with the bees has progressed faster than 
in other years when we had many rainy 
days. At this date (Oct. 10) feeding is 
about ten days ahead of schedule, and 
we are beginning to wonder how we will 
pass the time after the bees are packed 
for winter. Seriously speaking, this is one 
of the drawbacks of beekeeping, if it can 
be called by that name, as it means a rush 
for six months and then practically noth- 
ing to do for the next six months. True, 
if a beekeeper is mechanically inclined, 
he can make up supplies and thus have 
exercise, and work for a profit also. But I 
have no gift in that line; so, while wel 
coming the change for a while after the 
rush of the season is over, I am always 
glad for spring and the busy time that 
is ushered in when work begins with the 
bees once more. 


Advance notices say the annual con 
vention of the Ontario Beekeepers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in Toronto, on No 
vember 26, 27 and 28. The meeting place 
will be, I understand, at the Prince George 
Hotel usual. While I have not had 
much information as to the nature of the 
program, no doubt but that it 
will be edueational, instructive and en- 
tertaining. There will be a good attend- 
anee unless something out of the ordinary 
should happen, as this convention is al 
ways well attended. Since it is held at 
the same time as the Royal Winter Fair, 
no doubt many from “over the line” will 
be there as well as many from Ontario 
and the other provinces. Along with a 
host of others I have not missed a meet 
ing for many years and we hardly know 


as 


there is 


how much we appreciate the opportunity 
of meeting old friends as well as many 
new each until the time of 
approaches and we count the 
have to wait. 


ones year 
meeting 


days we 


While 


may 


this social side of the meeting 
amount to much in the way of 
and life would 
drab thing indeed if only the material 
things held an interest for us. Now and 
then we meet with a person (sorry there 
are a few such even among beekeepers) 
that is interested in nothing but the dol 
lar. Usually these people are not of th 
class with which one likes to spend much 


not 


dollars cents, yet be a 


time. I am hoping to meet you all at the 
convention..J._ _L. Byer, Markham, On 
tario, 
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Under a Wild Grape Vine in a Big City 


[I live in a thickly settled section of Minneapolis, on West Broadway, 
which is the principal business street of this part of the city. 

Ten years ago, as ‘administrator of an estate, I had to dispose of about 
200 colonies of bees. That was my first experience in beekeeping for I 
kept two colonies for myself, and so got a start. I liked the bees so well 
that two years later I bought 10 colonies from an old acquaintance. It 
was in the fall of the year, and the bees seemed strong and had plenty of 
honey for winter. I partitioned off a place in my large basement where 
they wintered well. The following April I put nine live colonies out in 
my back yard, and they built up strong. About May 13 the bee inspector 
came around and looked my bees over and found seven colonies with foul 
brood. He told me that I had been cheated, but also gave me instructions 
how to treat them. I followed his 
directions closely and saved all 
my bees, and also had a fair crop 
of good honey that season as well 
as eight colonies increase, 

Since that time I have had 
pretty good luck with my bees, 
thanks to information given by 
Gleanings in Bee Culture. 

My backyard is almost too 
small to house 20 colonies and I 
intend to move some out in the 
country next spring, although 
there is good bee pasture right 
in this neighborhood. About four 
blocks west from me is the great 
Memorial Drive, which stretches 
for miles north and south, also 
the great Glenwood Park and golf 
course. During the white clover 
season the whole stretch looks 
like a snowy carpet, dotted here 
and there with dandelions. The 
bees know where to go to get the 
honey. As soon as the sun is up 
they fly west, and you don’t have 
to watch very long to see them 

In the Heart of Minneapolis. come back loaded with pollen or 
nectar. 

It is not all work to keep bees, for there is a lot of pleasure, especially 
when I am working with the bees and a bunch of my neighbors are 
watching. 
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My bee hives are placed under a large wild grapevine where they are 
in the shade at all times when the sun is out. They can’t be seen from the 
street or alley, and nobody has ever complained to me about them. 


Ld 


I sell my surplus honey in 5-lb. cans and 1-lb. glass jars and in sections. 
Sections at 22¢ a lb., glass at 25c, and 5-lb. pails at 75c. Those are average 
retail prices at this time. I have no trouble in disposing of my honey right 
here in my own neighborhood, Jacob Niggeler. 

Minneapolis, Minn., 1929. , 
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WEE Heads of Grain from Different Fields 





Repairing the 
Old Smoker 


If your smoker comes with 
a cloth bellows, you will 
save time by taking the 
cloth off to use for a pattern. Now take a 
cast-off inner tire and cut out a piece to 
match the pattern. You will be surprised 
to see how much more pep your smoker 
has with this rubber bellows. There is no 
seeping of air, and if you happen to leave 
your smoker out in the rain—well, it likes 
it. If your smoker has a leather bellows, 
better wait till it begins to leak air be- 
fore changing. You will not have long to 
wait, especially if you leave your smoker 
out in the Jay Smith, Vincennes, 
Ind. 


rain. 


2 Ao 


Beekeeping 
in Mexico 


The surrounding territory, 
especially the city of Cuer- 
which is one and a 
half hours’ automobile ride from Mexico 
City and already ‘in the tropics, is excel- 
lent, magnificent, for beekeeping. 
There are other regions near Tampico and 
Veracruz, the two main ports on the Gulf 
Coast, in which honey and wax are pro- 
duced all the year around as there is prac- 
tically no winter to speak of. It is not 
uncommon to find apiaries in January 
generally composed of primitive 
crude box hives) in which the hives are 
filled again and with honey in the combs, 


navaca, 


nay, 


(most 


ax 


after having been “cleaned out” entirely 
in November. Beekeepers in that part of 
the country, having box hives, do not 
know what extractors are for, and, of 
course, tear the combs and render them 
into wax. Really, any part of this country 
san be made a honey-producing area if 
the business is handled seriously and ina 
commercial way.—R. C. Palazuelos, Mex 
ico City, Mexico. 
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Wintering in Single- 
walled Hives 


Since adopting the 
food-chamber, we 
that th 
bees need less protection or stand the cold 


observe 


better. This year my son is wintering 
some colonies on which the only packing 
is newspapers spread over the inner cov 
with the metal cover forced 
tight into place. He winters some hives 
packed as above, and wrapped in tarred 
paper. 

It seems an interesting study, and if it 
were possible to invite beemen in widely 
scattered districts in the United States 
and in Canada to do this, the results pub- 
lished next spring would be worth while 
for readers of Gleanings. 

If others help in these experiments, 
there must, of course, be uniform condi- 
tions: ten-frame hives with shallow food- 
chambers filled with early honey, young 


er, outer 
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In these days of high speed, signs must be big to attract attention of motorists. This one, near 
Clayton, Ohio, helps to sell Mrs. M. C. Free’s honey crop. 
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queens, hives facing south with some 
windbreak, and weather and temperature 
records kept.—J. M. Barr, West Allis, Wis. 
Smartweed an Ex- 

cellent Honey Plant 


As a honey yielder 
smartweed is _ per- 
haps at its best in 
certain favorable fall flower districts in 
the northeastern part of New Jersey. The 
picture shown here shows only a portion 
of the hundreds of acres in the lowlands 
of the upper Passaic River Valley. Other 
varieties grow on higher ground and are 
also good sourees of nectar.—John Con- 
ner, North Caldwell, N. J. 


— A oo 


Work of ApiaryIn- Since the meeting 
spectors of America of the Apiary In- 

spectors of America 
City, Iowa, last February, the 
has received letters of endorse- 
ment from a majority of the states doing 
inspection work. The only exception tak- 
en to any of the eight resolutions passed 
was in regard to the resolution opposing 
the collection of a special per colony tax. 
One of the state inspectors said that with- 
out this tax his state could do no inspec- 
tion work. It is interesting to note that 
this resolution was offered and sponsored 
by representatives of states having such 
a tax. This question will probably come 
up for discussion at the next meeting. The 
one resolution that seemed to appeal to 


at Sioux 
secretary 
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Large areas of smartweed in New Jersey furnish 
an abundance of nectar in the fall. 


all who have had actual experience in 
the work is the second one which reads: 
“That colonies of bees diseased with 
American foul brood should be burned 
upon their discovery by an inspector.”— 
C. D. Adams, Secretary, Madison, Wis. 














A Minnesota apiary packed in tarred paper winter cases. The covers are held in place by twine fas- 
tened to stakes driven into the ground. 
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WINTERING IN VARIOUS LOCALITIES. 


Upper: Colonies packed in groups in tarred paper. Apiary of H. J. Link, Laporte, Indiana. 
Middle: Hives packed on sides, back and top; kept dry with tarred paper covering. Apiary of H. 
Schuessler, Lafayette, Indiana. Lower: Hives protected from the hot sun in Chili, South America. 
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Food Department 


Malitta D. Fischer 





Co-operation 

The dictionary says to “co-operate” is 
“to operate together for a common ac- 
tion,” and “co-operation” is “joint action 

or profit-sharing.” Much 

has been said and writ- 

ten in the past on bee 

keeping co-operation 

and much will continue 

to be written and said. 

At the recent meeting 

of the Board of Direc 

tors ef American Honey 

Institute held at Chi- 

cago, September 24, the co-operative spir- 

it prevailed. Many interesting reports 

were given and the whole situation ap- 

peared so bright and happy that one could 

not help but feel that progress had been 

made, Yet there were a few dark spots, 

spots that need a good scouring before 

they will shine. All the darkness seemed 

to be developed through the absence of 

all but a few beekeepers in this great 

picture of co-operation. Perhaps an analy- 

sis, explanation, or whatever you may 

choose to call it, will help us to get a 

bigger and better program under way 
for 1930. 

How many beekeepers understand 
what the American Honey Institute is? 
wherein it differs from the American 
Honey Producers’ League? why a Bee In- 
dustries’ Association was organized? why 
state associations are still necessary? and 
that there is a dovetailing of efforts 
among all of these associations? 

American Honey Producers’ League 
should be an association composed of 
beekeepers of the United States, holding 
them together and trying to get them to 
maintain a standard of quality and to 
follow proper methods of distribution. 

American Honey Institute is the off- 
spring of the Bee Industries’ Association. 
The Bee Industries’ Association is com- 
posed of bee-supply manufacturers who 
get together and thrash out problems 
that have to do with their own business, 
The members of this association realized 
that something must be started to pro- 
mote a larger interest in honey among 
the public so that an increased consump- 
tion would result; so they started the 
American Honey Institute, making Dr. 
H. E. Barnard president of the latter. 


The Bee Industries’ Association solicited 
subscribers to the Institute and although 
its list of members represents not more 
than twenty-five in number, the average 
subscription runs higher than $250 per 
member. Of course, there is a variation 
in the amount of individual subscrip- 
tions, some running $1000, and others 
running $50. This money forms the bud- 
get on which the Institute operates- 
taking care of office expense, salaries, 
mimeographed material and traveling ex- 
pense, 

Compared with other institutes, Ameri- 
can Honey Institute has a very small 
budget, but, compared as to results, it has 
secured almost as great a response among 
educational workers in less than two 
years of operation as have some of the 
other food institutes which have at least 
a half-million-dollar budget, This is not 
boasting but a statement of an actual 
fact. If you could have seen the secrap- 
book showing actual newspaper clippings 
of honey stories, honey recipes, inclusion 
of honey copy in cook books of allied 
food workers, and the like, that Dr. Bar- 
nard presented to the Board of Directors 
at their recent meeting, you would under- 
stand just what I mean. 


How Can Institute Attend National 
Conventions? 

Not so long ago a prominent food spe- 
cialist doing much of her work in the 
extension field asked the Institute, “How 
in the world can you make national meet- 
ings when you have no money to take 
space? You seem to get the honey story 
over, or, at least, I have heard about the 
Institute at several of the most impor 
tant conventions.” 

You have heard about the Institute’s 
attendance at the following meetings: 
American Home Economics meeting at 
Boston in July, American Public Health 
and American Child Health meetings in 
Minneapolis in September, American 
Dietetic Convention in Detroit early in 
October, the National Restaurant Exposi- 
tion in Louisville just last week, and the 
National Dairy Show in St. Louis going 
on this week. [This was written October 
14.—Editor. 

You have had a report on the Boston 
meeting; you know of the complimentary 
honey bars, honey jars, honey candies and 
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formulas that were distributed. 
Reports on the other meetings will ap- 
pear in the journals from time to time, 
but did you stop to think how these ex- 
hibits were made possible, how it hap- 
pened that the Institute had a representa- 
tive at the meetings, and where the 
money came from to take care of it all? 
Co-operation 

It all happened through co-operation— 
co-operation of our bee-supply manufac- 
turers; our honey bottlers; our glass con- 
tainer manufacturers; our metal contain- 
er manufacturers; our good friends, the 
Kellogg Company; the Dupont Cellophane 
people; officers of American Honey Pro- 
ducers’ League, and a few beekeepers. It 
is true American Honey Institute directed 
the work and saw that it was carried on, 
but without the help of the others the In- 
stitute could not have carried on the work. 
The following organizations worked to- 
gether for they knew if they gave they 
would receive and that there would be 
a profit-sharing. Listen to what these 
companies did: 

Hazel-Atlas Glass Company sent 200 
two-ounce empty honey jars to Fred W. 
Muth Company. The Fred W. Muth Com- 
pany filled these jars with honey and 
shipped 100 of them to Minneapolis for 
the Institute demonstrator (Mrs. Inez 
G. Richardson represented the Institute 
at the Public Health Convention) to dis- 
tribute to prominent medical workers 
with compliments of American Honey In- 
stitute; and 100 to the National Restau- 
rant Exposition at Louisville for distri- 
bution among the restauranteurs at this 
meeting. The Institute was not in posi- 
tion to send a demonstrator to this meet- 
ing, so Mrs. Cornforth handed them out 
at the Kellogg booth. 

Colorado Honey Producers’ Association, 
through arrangements made by Frank 
Rauchfuss, shipped 144 two-ounce jars 
filled with honey to the Public Health 
Convention at Minneapolis. 

Preserves & Honey, Inc., through ar- 
rangements made by Mr. Thomy, shipped 
200 two-ounce jars of honey to the 
American Dietetic meeting at Detroit. 

The Hart Glass Company shipped 200 
two-ounce empty glass jars to Sioux Hon- 
Company and the latter filled them 
with honey, shipping 100 of them to the 
National Dairy Show at St. Louis and 
the remaining 100 to the Institute office 
to be used later for boliday complimen- 
tary packages. 


honey 
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The Owens-Illinois Glass Company 
shipped 100 two-ounce glass jars to Su- 
perior Honey Company, Ogden, Utah, and 
100 to Mountain States Honey Producers’ 
Association at Boise, Idaho. Both of these 
companies filled the jars with honey and 
shipped them to the National Dairy Show 
for Mrs. Cornforth of the Kellogg Com- 
pany to distribute among the dairy 
leaders when she interests them in the 
honey story. The Institute was not able 
to send a representative to this meeting 
because of lack of traveling funds. 

The Continental Can Company and the 
American Can Company both donated 
metal lithographed boxes for displaying 
the honey candy and honey date bars. 

The Dupont Cellophane Company do- 
nated Cellophane paper for wrapping the 
date bars. 

The Kellogg Company made arrange- 
ments to display the 36 six-ounce exhibit 
jars of the Institute in their booth, and 
also invited the Institute representative 
to be in the booth and work with its dem- 
onstrator. The Kellogg demonstrator 
talked honey and cereals and the Insti- 
tute demonstrator talked cereals and 
honey. Thus there was no space expense 
for the Institute. 

The money spent in traveling for the 
Institute demonstrator came, of course, 
from the Institute budget, which was pro- 
vided by the subscribers of the Institute, 
most of whom are the bee-supply manu- 
facturers, bottlers, and glass and metal 
container manufacturers. The honey used 
in making up the date bars and candies, 
and for demonstrational work came from 
a few beekeepers. These will be listed in 
the honor roll in a later report. 


Plain Talk 

Now, it is evident, from the requests 
that the Institute has received the past 
two weeks for “Honey Helpings” (recipes 
for honey combinations) that the work it 
is doing is getting the public “honey 
conscious.” You can read some of the in- 
teresting comments from home demon- 
stration leaders in the Institute News 
Notes found in the bee journals so we 
will not repeat those here. You can real 
ize too that all this would not be possible 
except through co-operation. You have 
read, too, who those are that co-operated 
and, of course, you understand that un- 
less you will co-operate in the future, 
you can not participate in the profit 
sharing. 

Out of 100,000 beekeepers in this great 
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United States are there so few as less 
than 100 who can co-operate with the In- 
stitute? Out of 100,000 beekeepers in this 
great United States are there so few as 
less than 500 who can co-operate with 
American Honey Producers’ League? Out 
of the several thousands of beekeepers in 
each of the 48 respective states are there 
so few beekeepers who can co-operate with 
their individual state associations? And 
how about your county associations? 

Let’s do a bit of bookkeeping. Supposing 
your county association charges for its 
membership fee $1.00 (many of them 
charge only 50c); your state association 
for its membership fee, $1.00; your na- 
tional association (American Honey Pro- 
ducers’ League), $1.50; total $3.50. Where 
could you buy $3.50 worth of newspaper 
space or magazine space, or have printed 
matter run and get any results? Yet more 
than 99% of our beekeepers are afraid 
to invest that much money in an under- 
taking that will bring back many times 
that in increased demand for that prod- 
uct. 

American Honey Producers’ League is 
contributing about $250 annually out of 
its budget to keep the good work of the 
Institute going. Suppose the League had 
5000 beekeeper members (that would still 
be only 20% of the total number) as an- 
nual paid-up members each year for the 
next five years. What couldn’t it do to 
help the Institute! [Evidently these fig- 
ures are based upon an estmiate of only 
those who are keeping bees in a com- 
mercial way. Some authorities estimate 
that there are 1,000,000 beekeepers in the 
United States.—Editor. ] 

Remember, please, too, that you are only 
helping yourself to a bigger market for 
honey when you are helping the Institute 
for it is the one agency that all of the 
beekeepers’ associations are depending 
upon to stimulate the public to “eat 
more honey.” You need your county as- 
sociations; you need your state associa- 
tions; you need the American Honey Pro- 
ducers’ League; and all of these combined 
need the Institute. American Honey In- 
stitute will go right ahead with its work 
of stimulating honey consumption but in 
no way is its work competitive with that 
of the League, for there are two separate 


fields, which, when promoted co-opera- * 


tively, will work out as the greatest 
profit-sharing plan for those beekeepers 
who support them. 

It depends upon you! Will you (and by 
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you I don’t mean a few beekeepers) join 
the League? Just $1.50 sent to J. A. 
Munro, Fargo, North Dakota, will make 
you a member. Professor Munro is secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

And you can join the Institute, too, if 
you wish, for now the Institute has a spe- 
cial membership committee appointed for 
the purpose of accepting individual bee- 
keepers as members. Heretofore, only 
manufacturers, bottlers, and allied food 
organizations have been privileged to 
subscribe. But there are a few beekeepers 
who, after spending $3.50 on their coun- 
ty, state and national associations, still 
feel that $5.00 or $10.00 subscribed to 
American Honey Institute will be money 
well spent. To you I am glad to say that 
you can now join the Institute by taking 
up the matter with any member of the 
membership committee: Kenneth Haw- 
kins, G. B. Lewis Company, Watertown, 
Wis.; H. H. Root, The A. I. Root Com- 
pany, Medina, 0.; Dr. M. C. Tanquary, 
president, American Honey Producers’ 
League, University Farm, St. Paul, Minn.; 
A. W. B. Kjosness, Mountain States Hon- 
ey Producers’ Association, Boise, Idaho. 

If you can not figure how $10 invested 
in beekeeping associations is good busi- 
ness, perhaps you have a five-pound pail 
of honey to send. If you do, that is al- 
ways welcome, for the Institute will use 
it to prepare for display dishes. Just send 
it to Room 410, Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Moral Support 

It should be added that the U, S. 
Culture Laboratory at 
through James I, 


Bee 
Washington, 
Hambleton, a number 
of state associations, through their secre- 
and editors are all 
contributing to the suecess of the Insti- 
tute. 


Institute Honey Helpings Sent Only on 
Request 
The following list of publications may 
be secured by writing American Honey 
Institute, Chamber of Build- 
ing, Indianapolis, Indiana: 


taries, bee journal 


Commeree 


Honey Helpings for School Children, a 
four-page compilation of recipes for chil- 
dren, 

Honey Suggestions, 
general recommendations for use of hon- 


Helpings—Basie 
ey on fruits, vegetables, desserts. 
Honey Helpings—-Quantitative Formu 
las: recipes based on service for 50. 
Honey Helpings-—Food Value of Hon- 


(Continued on page 741.) 
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~ ~ Gleaned by Asking ~ 


Geo. S. Demuth 








Honey in Automobile Radiators 
Question.—Please give me information re- 
garding the proportion of honey and water re- 
quired to prevent freezing in an automobile 
radiator. How does it compare with alcohol 
and water as a non-freezing solution?’—Mel 
bourne Bobolts, Michigan. 


Answer.—Equal parts volume of 
honey and water, makes a solution that 
not freeze at temperatures below 
zero, but such a solution is too heavy for 
best results and should be thinned by add- 
ing alcohol. A mixture of equal parts by 
volume of honey, water, and alcohol 
makes an excellent anti-freezing solution. 
The honey in such a solution apparently 
prevents the evaporation of alcohol to a 
large extent, so that it is not necessary 
to keep adding more at frequent intervals 
during the winter as is the case with al- 
cohol and water alone. No doubt a smaller 
proportion of honey added to the ordinary 
aleohol-water solution would bring about 
a great saving on account of the presence 
of honey reducing the evaporation of al 


by 


does 


eohol. 
Permit for Selling Honey 

Question Must I have a permit, or a li 
cense, or pay some kind of tax if I buy honey 
then sell it under my own labels? I sell a lot 
of honey to men who work where I do. I also 
sell quite a bit at home.—Rex Bonzo, Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Answer. require a ped 
dler’s license for selling any commodity 
from house to house, Those who wish to 
sell honey in this way can obtain infor- 
mation on this point by consulting the 
proper city officials. As we understand it, 
all that is necessary in labeling honey is 
that the label is not misleading in any 
way. The label should not carry a state 
ment to the effect that the honey was pro 
duced in your own apiary if it was bought 
from some one else. You can simply omit 
the expression, “From the Apiary of;” or, 
if you prefer, substitute “Packed by.” 

Moving Bees Short Distances 

Question | want to move my bees about 60 


Some cities 


feet. When can I do this best so they will not 
be confused and return to their old location! 
Hobart Morris, Indiana. 


Answer.—Bees can often be moved dur 
ing the winter without much confusion. 
After they have been confined to their 
hives for several weeks by cold weather, 
they are inclined to mark their new loca- 
tion on their next flight. In your locality, 
some time in January would be a good 
time to move the colonies. If you find that 
some of the bees go back to the old loca- 
tion on their first flight after moving, you 


can save them by setting a hive containing 
a few combs on the old location, then in 
the evening the bees that enter this hive 
san be carried to the new location and 
united with the weaker colonies. If you 
are present on the first flight day after 
moving, you can help matters by distur). 
ing the bees, and by leaning a short board 
in front of the hive to cause the bees to 
note the change in location. 
Leaving Food-chamber on Hive During Winter 
Question.—If I leave the food-chamber on 
the hive during the winter, what would 


vent the queen from filling it with 
the spring’—Glen Lewis, Nebraska. 


Answer.—It would not be advisable to 
try to prevent it. If a considerable 
amount of the honey in the food-chamber 
is consumed, the queen will lay in the va- 
cant cells, thus extending the brood into 
the food-chamber. If the spring is favor 
able for early nectar, the queen is usually 
crowded out of the food-chamber or near 
ly so by the storage of honey before time 
to give the supers. If not, she can be 
driven down by smoking at the top; then, 
if extracted honey is to be produced, the 
queen-excluder can be put in place, and 
the extracting super placed between the 
brood-chamber and the food-chamber. As 
the brood in the food-chamber emerges 
the cells will be filled with honey so that 
it is in good condition to put back on the 
brood-chamber when the supers are taken 
off. When producing comb honey, the 
food-chambers are usually taken off and 
tiered up on other colonies above an ex- 
cluder so that they will be filled com 
pletely ready to be put back after the 
comb-honey supers removed, In the 
case of weak colonies, brood-rearing is 
sometimes confined to the food-chambers 
until the colonies become quite crowded, 
thus checking the expansion of brood 
rearing during the spring. In strong colo 
nies there is no trouble of this kind, as 
a rule, especially if the combs in the 
lower story are free from stretched cells 
in the upper portion. 


pre 
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Cause of American Foul Brood 
Question Has it ever been considered that 
American foul brood is due to a dietary de 
ficiency, mainly when they are fed on 
syrup during the winter months? 
Shnable, Cameron, Arkansas 


Answer. 


sugar 
Ruth 
American foul brood is not a 
fact, it usually 
makes its first appearance in an apiary in 
the strongest or most energetic colony 


deficiency disease. In 
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since such colonies are the ones most li 
able to rob out a diseased colony. The 
eause of American foul brood has been 
definitely worked out. It is caused by mi- 
eroscopic organisms which have been 
named Bacillus larvae. This organism was 
jsolated and cultured by Dr. White of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture a num 
ber of years ago. By feeding pure cul- 
tures of this bacillus in sufficient num- 
bers to colonies of bees, the disease can 
be produced at will. It can be eliminated 
entirely from an apiary or from large 
areas, such as townships or counties (re 
gardless of the kind of food the bees have) 
by destroying the infection in diseased 
colonies. It does not reappear in such 
areas except when carried in, either by 
bees robbing out diseased colonies or by 


moving in diseased material from an it 
fected area, 
Uniting in the Fall 

Question.—In uniting a food-chamber con 
taining a nucleus with a young queen with an 
established colony just before packing for win 
ter. should the bees be clustered or flying? 
Paul A. Wells, Ohio 

Answer.—Apparently it does not make 
anv difference whether the bees are clus 
tered or flying. After brood-rearing has 
eeased and the colonies have quieted 
down for winter, they can be united di 
rectly usually without any signs of fight 
ing; and the combined families will im 
mediately defend their hive against in 
truders from the outside even when unit 
ing is done when the bees are flying 
freely. 
Saving Hives Infested with Wax-moth Larvae 


Question Would it be safe to save a hive 
to use again after wax moths have been in it? 
[ have burned everything but the hive and the 
supers E. J. Melton, West Virginia. 


Answer.—There is no danger whatever 
in using the hive again simply because 
wax moths have worked in it. It often 
happens that wax moths get a start in a 
colony because it has been greatly weak- 
ened by American foul brood. In such cases 
it would not be safe to use the hive again 
without a thorough cleaning; this is not 
beeause of the wax moth, but because of 
the disease. As a rule, there is something 
wrong with a colony before the wax moths 
are able to get a start in the hive. Queen 
less colonies, nearly starved colonies, or 
diseased colonies fall easy prey to the 
ravages of the wax moth, but when a 
Strong colony is placed into a hive in 
which the wax moths have been working, 
there is no more danger of the wax moth 
than would be the case with a new hive. 
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Detecting Presence of Honeydew 
Question Can I detect honeydew by sight 
taste or color? Chas. Hotopp, Minnesota 


Answer.—Honeydew honey usually has 
a somewhat cloudy appearance instead 
of the bright sparkling appearance of 
floral honey. It varies greatly in color. 
Some honeydew honey is light amber in 
color, while in other eases it is almost 
black. It is usually dark in color, some 
what resembling molasses in appearance. 
[t tastes quite differently from floral hon- 
ey, the flavor in some cases somewhat re- 
sembling molasses, but varying greatly ac 
cording to the source. It is not always 
possible to detect honeydew from its 
color and taste. In case of doubt, a rough 
test can be made by placing a small 
amount of it in a test tube, then filling 
the test tube nearly full of aleohol. The 
test tube is then shaken vigorously to 
mix the honey and the aleohol. If consid 
erable honeydew is present, the mixture 
will become milky in appearance and 
small particles of gum may be precipi- 
tated. By making a similar test on honey 
known to be free from honeydew the dif 
ference can re adily be detected. 
_ Taking Bees from Building 

Question Can I save the bees by taking a 
colony from a building at this time of year? 
The colony is located between the weather 


boarding and the plaster of the houss 1. T 
Skinner, Colorade 


Answer.—If you care to go to the trou 
ble of removing some of the siding from 
the house you can take the bees out and 
save them, even though it is late in the 
season. To do this, you should have some 
combs of honey on which to hive the 
bees when you get them out. If no 
combs of honey are available, some emp 
ty combs known to be free from disease 
ean be given, after which the bees ean 
be fed enough for winter stores. The 
bees should be taken out when the weath 
er is warm enough to prevent the bees 
from becoming chilled when transferred. 
By taking out one comb at a time and 
brushing the bees off into the new hive, 
the entire colony can be saved. The hive 
should then be placed so that the en 
trance is close to the former opening in 
the building, so that when the bees fly 
on warm days during the winter they 
will not be lost. Or, if this is not econ 
venient, the hive may be moved to a dis 
tant location far enough away so that 
they will not return to the building when 
they fly out on warm days. If neither of 
these plans is feasible the hive can be 
placed into a dark cellar for a few weeks, 
then placed where desired 
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Bees, Men and Things 


(You may find it here) 





“T have three-banded Italian and also 
Carniolan bees. I never have to wear a 
bee veil because these bees are as gentle 
as a pet dog. I believe the three-banded 
Italians are best for beginners.”—J. E. 
Brown, Howard County, Indiana. 


“The blueberry is in its native home 
between the fcothills of the Adirondack 
Mountains, years it furnishes a 
good honey flow. Clover is searce there, 


Some 


the light sandy and rocky soil not being 
adapted to it.”—-Alex Snetsinger, Stor 
mont County, Ontario. 


“Tf you want to keep a few choice old 
queens, winter them with a few bees on 
three or four combs, and with each of the 
little hives packed in a large case. I have 
always had good success in this way. I 
gave them young bees and sugar syrup.” 

-C, R. Morts, Herkimer County, N. Y. 

“T now have 44 colonies all in standard 
well 
all of which is a show for the mountain 


equipment, painted and arranged, 


coming from miles and miles 


people 
around. The average mountain home has 
two to five eolonies of bees all in 
Preston J. 


County, Kentucky. 


from 


log equipment.” Jones, Clay 


“T had 


honey from my bees. The best colony pro 


an average of 87% pounds of 


O71 


duced 427 
produced 15 pounds, I dispose of all of 


4 pounds and the poorest one 


my honey in my own town except about 
100 pounds for my own use. I am making 
the bees put me through school.”—Dan 
H. Hynd, Muskogee County, Okla. 


“T am happy te be the possessor now 
of ‘Cook’s Manual of the Apiary,’ just 
received. It many interesting 
permanent facts and references in bold 
relief against the ever-changing theories 
and methods. I prize it aleng with my 
Huber and other imperishable works.” 
Glen F. Jenkins, Wayne County, Mich. 


contains 


“My son, Gordon, started the bee busi 
ness nine years ago when a lad of ten 
years. He built up an apiary of over 100 
colonies in new standard ten-frame hives. 
When he started to college he sold an in 
the business to me. Donald, a 
brother who is in high school, gets all the 
money from the honey he retails and his 
mother gets all the maney from the road 


terest in 


side stand. Gordon and I divide the in 
come from the main erop which we shi 
east. What is not needed for eollege ex 
penses is put back into the business.”~ 
M. N. Dillon, Lenawee County, Mich. 


“T think beekeepers should feed honey 
and cut out the buying of sugar. It woul 
help the honey market greatly. I fed 1 
colonies on sugar syrup last spring an 
summer and got not one-fourth of a croy 
I fed ten other cclonies on honey and got 
about 75 pounds average of good com 
honey. I did not feed as much honey per 
colony as I did sugar to the other ten.” 

E. C. Iee, Harrison County, W. Va. 


“One of my eight J 
extracting supers this year. I gave th 
full swing and when I 
crowding the down there are 
many that they fill three supers so full 
that I can’t get them down into two hive 
bodies. These three supers are loaded with 
honey. I have 11 colonies and they all did 
well, but not like this one.”—Carl F 
Holder, Calhoun County, Michigan. 


colonies has filled 
queen came t 


bees 


“T bought three hives of bees from aj 
man who claims he has had enough of bees 
time One of § 
these wintered in two eight-frame hive 
bodies last year with a *%-inch entrance 
open full width and the top hive-body 
was burst open so that the standard woo 


and stings to last for all 


cover would not go down at one end. This 
left a Targe opening at both sides, whiet 
the bees used more than they did the en 
trance. The top entrance, though up J 
handy, certainly gives automatic venti 
lation and saves the bees much hard work.” 

John N. Yingling, Carroll County, Md. 


“T am at present very busy packing 30 
hives of bees for transport to the coast 
of New South Wales, 531 miles from here. 
I am compelled to do this on account of 


the continued drouth we are experiencing 
here (southwest slopes of N. S. W.) and 
the extremely cold winter. Most probably 
I will eventually shift the whole of my 
apiaries to the coast belt and settle down 


there, as bee farming inland is far too 
erratic and the honey flows very uncer 
tain. Unless rain comes here at an early 
date, the prospects for next season will 


be a complete wash-out.”—E. E. Abrams, 
Australia, 
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Just News 
Editors 


—_ 





The annual meeting of the Iowa Bee- 
Association will be held in eon- 
junction with the Beekeepers’ Short 
given at Ames, January 28 to 31. 


keepers’ 


Course 


The second annual meeting of the Api- 
ary Inspectors of America will be held 
at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, during the 
meeting of the American Honey Produe- 
ers’ League early in February. 


The fourth edition of “ Practical Queen 
Rearing,” by Frank C. Pellett, has recent- 
ly been issued by the American Bee Jour- 
nal, Hamilton, Ill. This edition is a re- 
and contains much new matter. It 


Vislo! 


contains 104 pages. 


“Microbiological Studies of Honey” is 
the title of Bulletin No. 116 (New Series) 
of the Dominion Department of Agricul- 
ture, Ottawa, Canada. This bulletin by 
\. Grant Lochhead, Ph. D., and Doris A. 
Heron, B. A., deals with fermentation in 
honey. 


The Alabama Beekeepers’ Association 
hold a meeting at Mont 
gomery on November 7 and 8. Montgom 


will two-day 
ery is one of the large centers of package 
bee production, and this meeting will no 
doubt be an important one for those en 


gaged in the package business. 


Prof. W. A. 
in beekeeping at Purdue University, La 


Price, formerly instructor 


fayette, Indiana, has accepted a position 
in the Department of Entomology and 
Botany at the University of Kentucky 
at Lexington. This no doubt means that 
a course in beekeeping wili be offered in 
the latter university. 


The Minnesota Beekeepers’ Association 
will hold its annual meeting December 3 
and 4, in connection with the beekeepers’ 
short course, which will extend from De- 
cember 2 to 6 inclusive. These dates have 
been arranged to work in with the dates 
of the Wisconsin State Beekeepers’ meet- 
ing December 5 and 6 at Milwaukee, Wis. 


Two new bulletins for beekeepers have 
recently been issued by the Iowa State 


College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts. The titles are “Preparation of Hon 
ey for Sale” and “Control of Bee Diseases 
and Pests.” Both bulletins are well illus- 
trated and contain the latest information 
on these subjects. While these are state 


bulletins, beekeepers outside the state of 
Iowa can no doubt obtain them by writ- 
ing to Prof. F. B. Paddock, Ames, Iowa, 
who is author of both bulletins. 


Mr. H. G. 


of Wisconsin, 


Ahrens, of the University 
and Mr. Erdman Braun, 
from the University of Manitoba, have 
accepted positions with the Beekeeping 
Section of the Division of Entomology of 
the University of Minnesota. They will 
devote part of their time to teaching and 
part to working for advanced 
doing their research 


degrees, 
in apiculture. 


have been made with 
James Gwin to take care of the Third 
National Honey Exhibit to be held in 
connection with the League convention, 
at Milwaukee, Wis., February 4, 5 and 6. 
Those this 
exhibit should correspond with Mr. Gwin, 
eare of the Department of Markets and 
Agriculture, State Capitol, Madison, Wis. 


Arrangements 


who wish to send honey to 


The date of the convention of the 
American Honey Producers’ League has 
been changed to begin on Tuesday, Feb 
ruary 4, and extend to the afternoon of 
the 6th, instead of beginning on the 3d, 
as announced on page 677 of the October 
issue of this journal. This change has been 
made so that the American Honey Insti 
tute officials may have their meeting on 
Monday, February 3. The various rail 
roads of this country and Canada have 
granted a round-trip rate of one-way fare 
plus one-half, the certificate 
plan. In order to secure the reduction 150 


based on 


certificates must be presented at the con 
vention. 


The Ontario 
will hold its fiftieth annual meeting at 
the Prince Hotel, Toronto, No 
vember 26 to 28. Since this association is 
celebrating its fiftieth anniversary this 
beekeepers other 
provinees and from the 
United States to participate in its cele 
bration. An interesting feature of the 
convention will be addresses by men able 


seckeepers’ Association 


George 


year, it invites from 


every state in 


to recall the changes which have taken 
place in beekeeping during the last half 
century. The Royal Winter Fair is held 
in Toronto during the entire week, and 
reduced railway fares are in force from 
all parts of Ontario and border points. 
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Sell and Buy Here 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


Only responsible advertisers and honest advertisements will be 


admitted to these columns, Re 


erences required from new advertisers not known to us. Rate—7 cents per counted word each ip 
sertion. Copy should be in the 15th of month preceding. 


Ue eee AEA 


HONEY FOR SALE 





“We do not guarantee the reliability of hon 
ey sellers, although we require strict references 
from them.’"’ From Our Guarantee and Adver 
tising Conditions 


STURDEVANT clover honey, St. Paul, Nebr. 

FOR SALE—Clover comb and extracted. F. 
W. Lesser, Fayetteville, N. Y 
FOR SALF Extracted and comb honey. M 
W. Cousineau, Moorhead, Minn 

CLOVER HONEY—Comb and extracted. Dr 
E. Kohn & Son, Grover Hill, Ohio 

FOR SALE A car or two of extracted clover 
honey. Roy Littlefield, Exira, lowa 

CHOICE clover honey, in 5-lb. pails, 60-Ib 
cans. C. J galdridge, Kendaia, N. Y 

WINKLER’S clover honey in new 60's. Write 
for prices Winkler Honey Co., Joliet, Il 

FOR SALE—Comb and extracted honey 
Write for prices. G. M. Brewer, Medina, N. Y 

FOR SALE—Light amber honey from clover 
and goldenrod. Lewis Klaty, Carsonville, Mich. 

AMBER and light amber honey. Write for 
sample. E. F. Hancock, Box 432, Ft Pierce 
Fla 

WHITE clover extracted honey Write for 
prices. Sample, 10c. S. W Markestad, Canton 
Minn 

HONEY FOR SALE, any kind, any quantity 
The John G. Paton Co 217 Broadway New 
York City 

FOR SALE Extracted clover honey by 
pound, ton or car, Sample, 15c. Victor Apiari« 
Chaffee, N. D 

FOR SALE White clover honey in 60-Ib 
eans. None finer. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. F 
Moore, Tiffin, Ohio 


FOR SALE—Extra choice white clover hon 
ey, case or carload. Also amber. David Run 
ning, Filion, Mich 

OHIO’'S finest comb and extracted white elo 
ver hone y. Price on request. Samplk 15¢. Geo 
Morrison, Mandale, Ohio 

HONEY FOR SALE All grades, any quan 
tity. H. & S. Honey & Wax Company, In« 265 
Greenwich St.. New York City 

FOR SALE—Michigan’s finest white clover 
honey in new 60-lb. cans. Sample, 15¢. C. E 
Glover, Kalamazoo, Mich, R. R. 6 

FOR SALE Fine clover extracted honey in 
60-lb. cans and 5-lb. pails and nice white comb 
honey. H. B. Gable, Romulus, N 4 


DELICIOUS light sweet clover, 60-Ib., Ile: 
2 cans, 10¢ per Ib 10-Ib. pails, $1.50; 5 Ibs 
85e. Arthur Thayer, Superior, Nebr 


HONEY FOR SALE—White and light am- 
ber in 60-Ib 10-Ib. and 5-lb. tins. Write for 
prices. Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, III. 


NEW crop white clover extracted and 
chunk comb honey. Write for prices and sam 
ples. Kalona Honey Co., Kalona, Towa 


DUNTTDENSUENNNLS A HUA WUULADAL PAU UUEAMAAED ONAL LL AL 


Ca 


CHOICE clover honey in new 60-lb. cam 
W. H. Mays, Goshen, Ind. 

CLOVER honey in new cans, 10c. Woodwar 
Apiaries, Clarksville, N. Y 

WHITE clover comb honey, 8 cases to ea 
rier. W. L. Ritter, Genoa, Ill 

BUCKWHEAT comb honey, fancy and N 
1. Write for prices. Noel J. Loucks, Spring 
boro, Pa. 

FOR SALE White clover extracted hone 
also amber in 60-lb. cans. Mrs. Alice Burrow 
Oran, N. Y. 

FINE white clover extracted honey in fiv 
pound pails and 60's. Scott’s Honey Farm, | 
Grange, Ind. 

FOR SALE—Finest quality white clover he 
ey, $10.50 a case. Sample, 20c. Martin Carsmo 
Ruthven, lowa 

CHOICE clover honey, comb and extracted 
Write for quotations. M. Larson & Son, B 
144, Gardner, Il. 

MICHIGAN HONEY, new crop of extra fir 
quality clover extracted honey. Howard Potter 
Jr., Ithaca, Mich. 


HONEY for sale. Raspberry-milkweed-clove 


blend, in 120-lb. cases. Ralph Lenosky Eas 
Jordan, Mich., Rt. 5 

FOR SALE—Straight white clover com 
also extracted. Sample, 20c, to apply on firm 
order. C. Holm, Genoa, Il. 

NEW crop white clover, all produced 
bright yellow combs. New cans. Sample, 15 
W. B. Crane, McComb, Ohio. 

FOR SALE—Clover extracted honey in 6 
Ib. cans, 2 cans to case. 4-oz. sample, 20c. M 
P. LeMunyon, Cassopolis, Mich. 

FOR SALE—Best quality chunk honey 7 
any size container, also in shallow frames § 
Frank Bornhoffer, Tobasco, Ohio. q 


_ FOR SALE—White clover extracted honey 
in new 60-lb. cans, two cans to the case, & 
$12.00. Adam Bodenschatz, Lemont, III 


V’E still have some white clover comb and 
extracted honey, also buckwheat comb hone} 
for sale. H. E. Crowther, Jefferson, Ohio 

FINEST quality Northern Michigan rasy 
berry milkweed honey. Priced right. Sample, 1 
cents. George Jaquays, East Jordan, Mich. 

BUCKWHEAT comb honey, per case, No. ! 
$3.50; No. 2, $2.50. Buckwheat and clover 
mixed, same price. F. J. Smith, Castalia, O 

HONEY—Fine quality New York State white 
clover extracted in 60-lb. cans. Low prices 
for quick sales. J. G. Burtis, Marietta, N. Y 


FOR SALE—Buckwheat honey in 60-Ib. tins 
and 160-lb. kegs; also clover honey in all sizes 
glass and tin. F. M. Babcock, Fredonia, N. ¥ 

FOR SALE—Fancy white clover honey 
60 lb. cans, 9c per Ib.: chunk in 5-lb. pails 


$8.50 per doz. Jos. H. Hoehn, Ottoville, Ohio 


FOR SALE No. 1 buckwheat and No 
amber comb honey, also No. 2 white clover 
$3.00 per case. N. B. Querin, Bellevue, Ohi 
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GLEANINGS 
Wisconsin's finest clover honey, 
pails. Write for prices, stating 
can use. Oscar Ritland, Elroy, 


mber, 1929 IN 


lbs. 
5-lb. 


you 


Nove 


oOou 
ip in 
nuch 


put 
how 
Wis 

FOR SALE—No. 1 
ease; No. 2, clover and 
ease of 24 sections. H. 
Oh 





clover comb, $4.50 per 
dark comb, $3.00 per 
G. Quirin, Bellevue, 


Fine quality | Michigan ~ white 
60-lb. cans. One case or a car- 
10c. Floyd Markham, Ypsilanti, 


FOR SALE- 
honey in new 
load. Sample, 
Mic! 

RASPBERRY 
60-lb. cans 2%e 
L. J. Carter, 336 
dD. C 

FOR 
elover 
honey 
ma ee 

FOR SALE—Finest quality 
tracted, in new sixties, 10c. 
and prices on car lots. Leroy C. 
town, N r. 

~ MICHIGAN 
in 
10¢ 
Mich. 

SALE—A-1 diamond 
honey, 1929 crop. Case 
New cans and cases. 





and clover extracted honey in 
lb.; 12 five-lb. pails, $9.60 
M S8t., S. W., Washington, 


SALE- 
honey 
in 60-lb. 


Finest quality New York State 
in 60-lb. cans. Also buckwheat 
cans, E. L. Lane, Trumansburg, 





white clover ex- 
Write for sample 
Keet, Water 





. clover honey in five pound pails 
case lots, 36 to case; also in 60-Ib. 
Wm. Palmer, 1633 11th Ave., Port 


at 65e¢ 
cans at 
Huron 


FOR 
tracted 
per pound 

Iowa. 


Moville, 

FOR SALE—Clover 4 honey in 60 
lb. cans, 2 cans to case, 9%ec f. o. b. Grand 
ville, Mich. Also white comb eee xy. Jay Cowing, 
Jenison, Mich, 

FINEST quality white clover extracted, 120- 
lb. case or carload, $10.50 per case. Five cases 
or more, $10.00 case. Arthur Thayer & Sons, 
Freeland, Mich, 


HONEY FOR SALE in 60-lb. tins. 
clover at 12c lb.; white orange at 14c lb.; 

A. sage at lic lb. Hoffman & Hauck 
Ozone Park, N. Y. 


WHITE clover honey, $12.00 per case; 2 
60-lb. cans per case. Buckwheat, $9.00 per 
case. 1-lb,. sample, 25c. No stamps. F. W. Sum 
merfield, Grand Rapids, Ohio. 


EXTRA FANCY raspberry-basswood white 
comb, $5.00; fancy, $4.50; No. 1, $4.00; No. 
2, $3.50; No. 3, $3.00 case. Extracted, 10c in 
60-lb. cans, J. J. Holt Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


CLOVER or buckwheat new cans 
and Guaranteed always right. Write for 
samples and prices, stating quantity wanted. 
Earl Rulison, R. D. 1, Amsterdam, N. Y 


FOR SALE—60,000 Ibs. very 
body, Michigan clover honey. Sample, 
der 1000 lbs., 9%c; over, 9c. F. o. b. Portland. 
Ralph E. Blackman, Portland, Mich., Rt. No. 4. 


NEW OROP SHALLOW FRAME COMB 
HONEY, also section honey, nice white stock, 
securely packed, available now. 


for shipment 
Colorado Honey Producers’ Association, Den 
ver, Colo 


NEW YORK State comb 
buckwheat and clover, 
packages, Five-pound 
I. Root Co., of Syracuse, 
Syracuse, N. Y¥ 

FOR SALE—Well 








clear clover ex- 
or car lots, 9c 
Virgil Weaver, 


White 
extra 
Inc., 


2 


honey in 


cases. 


light, heavy 
10c. Un- 


and extracted *hon- 
any quantity, all 
pails our specialty. 
124 Williams St., 


ey 
size 


ripened white sweet clo 
ver honey. Don't let your customers be without 
honey. The stock we furnish will please them. 
Write today for prices. Colorado Honey Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 


COMB and honey, raspberry and 
clover, fancy and No. 1, $4.50 and $3.50 per 
24 sections to case, shipped in carriers 
and 16 Extracted in new 60-Ib. 
cans to case, $10.00 per case. All f. o 
City. Earl L. Baker, Lake City, Mich 


extracted 


case 
of 12 
cans, 2 


Lake 


cases, 
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FOR SALE—Carload clover extracted honey. 
W. X. Johnston, Port Hope, Mich. 


‘clover honey, 


‘WATER WHITE 





heavy body, 





clear as crystal, 10c per pound. Don Barrett, 
Howell, Mich, 

HONEY FOR. EVERY PU RPOSE. We have 
it in any amount, light amber and white clover 
basswood, sweet clover, buckwheat. Write us 
what you need and ask for prices. A. I. Root 
Co. of Chicago, 224-230 W. Huron St., Chi 
cago, Ill. 

EXTRA heavy fancy white comb, $5.50 case; 
fancy, white, $5.00: No. 1 white, $4.50; No. 2 
white, amber, or No. 1 buckwheat, $3.50; fancy 
buckwheat, $4.00; packed in carriers of 6 cases 
each, Clover or basswood extracted, 10¢ in 60 
Ib. cans. C. B. Howard, Geneva, ‘ 

RASPBERRY HONEY—Left with the bees 
until thoroughly ripened. It is thick, rich and 
delicious. In 60-Ib. cans, 12%ec a lb.; in 10 
lb. cans, postpaid, $2.50 a can. Sample by mail, 
20c, which may be applied on purchase of 
honey in 60-lb. cans. Elmer Hutchinson & Son, 
Lake City, Mich. 

COMB and extracted honey, chunk honey, 
extracted honey in 10 sizes of glass, 2%, 5, 10, 
and 60-lb. tins. Livest labels in U. S. or plain. 


Special combination sales case free with $25.00 


and $50.00 orders. Write for free samples, 
prices and illustrated circular showing our 
packages. Griswold Honey Co., Madison, O., 
,. Wk as 

TOWNSEND QUALITY clover’ extracted 
honey. New crop now ready for the market. Left 
upon the hives clear through the season, mak- 


and fine-flavored. It doesn't 
much more to buy REAL honey, the kind 
your customers will ask for more ‘‘just like the 
last.’’ Let us quote you on your needs. We 
wholesale in case lots and job in carload lots. 
Several carloads for sale from our 21 bee-yards. 
Write us your needs and it will be a pleasure 
for us to tell you just what we can furnish this 
fine honey for. Address E. D. TOWNSEND & 
SONS, Northstar, Michigan. 


ing it ripe, rich 
cost 


ocaanagnenn naa NANNY 


HONEY AND WAX WANTED 








BEEKEEPERS TAKE NOTE—AIll our hon 
ey-producing friends should take note of the 
following from the ‘‘Guarantee and Advertis 
ing Conditions’’ of Gleanings in Bee Culture: 
‘*‘We will not guarantee any honey buyer's 
financial responsibility and advise all beekeep 
ers to sell for cash only or on C. O. D. terms 
except when the buyer has thoroughly estab 
lished his credit with the seller.’’ 

WANTED—Honey, carloads or less. Van's 
Honey Farms, Hebron, Indiana. 

WANTED- -30 cases comb honey. Must be 
clover, color white and well filled. Louis Gins 
tie, 260 Park St., Dayton, O. 

WANTED—White honey extracted and buck 
wheat. Submit samples and quotations. Roscoe 
F. Wixson, Dundee, N. a 

WANTED—Carlots of honey. State quan 
tity, shipping point, and price. Mail we 
Hamilton, Wallace & Bryant, Los Angeles, Cal. 

BEESWAX WANTED Will accept ship 
ments of beeswax at regular market price in 
exchange for bee supplies. The A. I. Root Oo., 
Medina, Ohio. ne 

HONEY PRODUCERS—tTell us what you 
have to offer in honey. Either comb honey or 
extracted in 60-lb. tins. State quantity, quality 
and lowest prices. OC. F. Schobert & Co., 407 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Broadway, 
~ WANTED —Shipme nts of old comb and cap 
the highest cash 


pings for re ndering. We pay 

and trade prices, charging but 5c a pound for 
wax rendered. The Fred W. Muth Co., Pearl 
and Walnut Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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WANTED—Dark and capping-melter honey 
Edw. Klein, Gurnee, Ill 

WANTED—White clover comb and extract 
ed. E. W. Peirce Co 345 Cliffwood Ave., Zanes 
ville, Ohio 


WANTED—A car or less quantity of white 


honey, in 60-lb. cans. Mail sample and quote 
lowest cash price for same. J. 8S. Bulkley, Bir 
mingham, Mich. 


‘WANTED Honey either comb or extracted. 
Write us if you have surplus honey to sell. We 


can use any quantity. Sioux Honey Association, 
Sioux City, lowa 

HONEY WANTED—FExtracted clover and 
buckwheat. State quantity and how packed and 
mail imple. Hoffman & Hauck Division, 646 
Dean Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 
my \ ! I SE 

FOR SALE 

cessseconnsnonsconnve® cxeccnnrvnnnnnncnnncnnce sennnennenne svvvcucrsecncunnnsocnccocncennvvoocccesnensnnnnoconeene 

MAKE queen introduction SURE One 
SAFIN cage by mail, 25c; five for $1.00. Allen 
Latham, Norwichtown, Conn 

FOR SALE—20-acre bee, fruit, berry, poul 
try and garden truck farm, with all equipment 
Very cheap. Address P. O. Box 703, Tecumseh 
Mich 

FORMALDEHYDE N., U. S. P. 40%—Used 
for effective fumigation of bee hives. Packed 
in 60-pound cans, at 20c a pound. J. J. Holt 
Co., St. Louis, Mo 

FOR SALE—Comb honey window cartons for 
4x5x1% sections A special low price will 
be quoted to move these cartons quickly. Lind 
ley Box & Paper Co Marion, Ind 

BEST quality bee supplies, attractive 
prices. prompt shipment. Illustrated catalog on 
request. We buy beeswax at all times and re 
mit promptly. The Colorado Honey Producers’ 
Association, Denver, Colo 


METAL EYELETS in your frames will stop 
the WIRE SAG which is responsible for most 
SAGGED COMBS METAL EYELETS, per 
1000 Handy tool for inserting eyelets 
25e; pe per 1000. Superior Honey Co 
Ogden 


FOR 


60e 
stage ic 


Utah 


SALE 
cages Root quality 
and extracted honey 
Write us or drive 
north of Detroit 


Fine 


bee 


queen-mailing 
both comb 
promptly 
fifty miles 
Supply Co 


quality 
supplies; 
Orders filled 
over on M. 53 
Hamilton Bee 


Almont, Mich 
svaruugyanngnensceeeenieneiinat 
EXCHANGE 
WILL exchange radios or cream separators 


for 


Larrabee 


either honey or bees. Ekstam 


Low a 


Hardware, 








WANTED TO TRADE—$2000.00 equity in 
seven-room modern house, garage, two lots, all 
kinds fruit, paved treet, for apiary. Owner, 
2329 No. 64th St., Omaha, Neb 
TURLLTVOPOUAADTOGREEUGETTVERDOLEEOLU AE OOAR ARN ERET NEED PULDOETTTNNTTTV ETT N EAT EEL | iWin 

BEES AND QUEENS FOR SALE 

WHOLE colonies of bees, if advertised for 
sale in these columns, must either be guaran 
teed free from disease, or, if not so guaran 
teed, the exact condition of the bees and the 
conditions of sale must be clearly stated in 
the advertisement or it will be. satisfactory 
if the advertiser will agree to furnish a certifi 
cate of health from some authorized bee in 
spector at time of sale 

PACKAGE BEES Special price for 1930 
Price list free. The Crowville Apiari« J. J 


Scott, Prop., Winnsboro, La., Rt. 1 

FOR SALE—-TWIN-DEL QUALITY QUEENS 
and ROOT QUALITY BEEKEEPERS’ SUP 
PLIES. Prompt service. W. G. Lauver, Middle 
town, Pa 


IN 
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100 COLONIES bees. Health guaranteed 
Y. D. 


Leo Bear, Grand Forks, N. 
QUEENS and package bees. ‘‘Yancey Hus 
tlers.’’ Caney Valley Apiaries, Bay City, Tex 
FOR SALE 25 colonies of bees, 
free from disease. Mrs. Steen 
ley, Ohio, Adams Co. 
LEATHER-COLORED Italian queens, $2.00 
until June 1; after, $1.00; tested, $2.00. A 
W. Yates, 15 Chapman St., Hartford, Conr 


guaranteed 
Freeman, Wams 


FOR SALE—60 colonies of bees, guaran. 
teed disease free, with equipment and 80-acre 
farm. Ed. Schmidt, Red Wing, Minn., Rt. 1 

NOTICE—Please do not send me any mor 


orders for queen bees as I will not be shipp ng 
any more this season. Robt. B. Spicer, Wharton 
N. J 


One 


SHE-SUITS-ME Italian queens 
80c; 6, $4.00. Send for circular. See advertise 
ment in January issue. Allen Latham, Norwich 
town, Conn. 

PURE ITALIAN BEES—Untested queens 
$1.00; tested queens, $1.50. Will replace any 
queen that does not please you. Satisfactior 
given. J. Allen, Catherine, Ala. 


“TESTED QUEENS for the WINTER months 


Queens for sale any time, sent anywhere, $1. 
each. Send the order, get the queen, save the 
colony. D. W. Howell, Shellman, Georgia 


HARRISON'S GOLDEN BEES 


We _ shiy 


packages, nucleus, colonies and queens. Get 
our reduced price for 1930 before you bus 
Harrison Apiaries, Route 1, Honoraville 


Ala 


GOLDEN ITALIAN QUEENS 
large beautiful solid yellow to tip. Ask 
for our special discount price list for spring 
delivery. Dr. White Bee Company, Sandia, Tex 


Producing 
bees, 


FOR SALE \ 
in the heart of 
tion. 200 colonies of bees, 


outfit 


sec 


modern queen-rearing 
Alabama's queen-rearing 


70 acres of land, good 


house. For particulars write M, Honoraville 
Ala. 

TWO THOUSAND two and three pound 
packages of young, pure three-banded Italian 


bees and queens for shipment April and May 


1930. Write for prices. W. D. Achord, Fitz 
patrick, Ala. 
GOLDEN Italian queens gees very gentle 


6, $5.00: 12, $10.00: 100 $75.00 


Package 


bees in 


season, 20 per cent to book vour order 

for spring delivery. J ’. Rogers, Greenville 
R. F. D. No. 3, Ala 

FOR SALE—600 colonies bees with extract 

ing equipment, fully equipped, located in the 

heart of the sweet clover belt of North Dakota 


Guaranteed no disease. Reason for selling, other 
interests. Write F. S., care Gleanings, Medina 


Ohio 

FOR SALE—In sunny California, 160-acre 
ranch, 90 colonies of bees guaranteed free from 
disease, worlds of equipment, new extracting 
house, no crop failures. All implements go with 
ranch, 5-room house furnished. Just move in 


All 


payments 


work 
cash, balance easy 


and go to for $3500.00 


Am 


$2500.00 


selling on ac 


count of my having to take charge of my fa 
ther’s ranch in Iowa. J. B. Hohmann, Stony 
Ford, Calif 

PACKAGE BEES FOR 1930—Light three 
banded bees on a standard Root frame of honey 
and brood. Natural feed for bees en route, easy 
to transfer. We guarantee: full weight, ship or 
date agreed; good health certificate of inspec 
tion; safe delivery. Our bees took first prize in 
our county fair of Oct. 1. Three-lb. pkg. on a 
frame of brood and honey with select young 
queen $3.75 each Queens are introduced if 
wanted; 10 pkgs. or more, $3.50 each. A 5-lb 
pkg. with 2 frames and tested queen, $5.50 
each. 15% down to book order. The Liberty 
Apiary, C. A. Mayeux, Prop., Hamburg, La 
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HELP WANTED—Experienced and _ inex 
perienced men of good habits, for our exten- 
sive package bee and queen business, season 
1930. Must be aggressive and honest with a 
willingness to assume responsibility to the ex 
tent of your ability. If appreciative of good 
treatment, fair wages and desire employment 
with a going concern, fully equipped and up 
to-date, write fully first letter. Jensen’s Api 
aries, Crawford, Miss. 

snrnunygenucenanegngeenercecnentenvvntvenevssngggggneerenenectoyovsuyegnsgeaaesnneeveeeryceuvonuncannenenvesgacenaeeeuntnaqanatnt 


SITUATION WANTED 





ou 
EXPERIENCED honey producer wishes po 
sition for 1930, or will consider operating an 
outfit on crop share basis. Make me a propo 
tion. Chas. Hotopp, Racine, Minn. 
wusin0nnunnananngnnnnngnanncnengnenegsndsdoedgicevogggnnndignidoiiiiueritt TUTTLE LLL LLL 


ROOT EXTRACTOR COLUMN 





ROOT 4-frame reversible extractor, hand 
power, in good condition, large baskets. Can 
be seen in bee-supply department of Standard 
Lumber Co., Winona, Minn. $40.00 f. o. b 
Winona. D. S. Prinzing, Rushford, Minn. 
PML L ULE HLL LLLRL CLLEGE Pee Peo Lo ween 


MISCELLANEOUS 








WANTED—To buy or lease bees and equip 
ment in the Dakotas. Wesley Foster, Boulder, 


Colo. 





VN VUE 


REGULAR ADVERTISERS DISCONTINUED 
IN GOOD STANDING 

I. Boggs, Calvert Apiaries, Carl E. Caus- 
ey M. Cutts & Son, D. T. Gaster, Graydon 
Bros., Griswold Honey Co., Emil W. Gutekunst, 
J. B. Hollopeter, The Marugg Co., G. H. Mer- 
rill, J. P. Moore, W. R. Perry Co., Standard 
Churn Co., D. Steengrafe, E. P. Stiles, H. B. 
Talley. 


HUUEENUU ETI UOAUURAEEEL EAL EA EAA EAA LEANNA 
FOOD DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 733.) 

ey: two-page compilation of charts, analy 

ses, ete. 

Honey in the Bake Shop, a 30-page book 
let of honey formulas adapted to bakers’ 
needs, 5¢ per copy. Lots of 100, $4.50. 

The Institute can send but single copies 
of its mimeographed material and where 
larger quantities are needed, a charge 
covering labor and cost of paper must 
be made. Send 10 cents in postage stamps 
for sample set of Honey Helpings, which 
includes “Honey in the Bake Shop.” 
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Well, it’s been a harrerin past month. 
\b has just hung back and hung back on 
changin life and dressin up and likin 
work and goin to church so as to get our 
wives’ confidence back. He says the first 
thing we know we'll get that way and 
stay that way. Then what, he says. No 
coon huntin, no nothin worth while, 
dressed up Sundays and work all the 
while. He says he just cant see it and has 
those orful dreams yet right along and 
our wives allays standin there alive and 
well after the explosions. He says that 
plan is sure to go kerflap some way and he 
can’t stand many more kerflaps such as 
Flory and Billy. 

So while I aint give up complete the 
plan of makin up to our wives and dressin 
up on Sundays for awhile and will keep 
workin for it on Ab constant, we have a 
new business plan as has the greatest 
hope. We have gone into partnership with 
Mel Pritchard and our name is The Bum- 
ble Bee Supply Co. We have taken Mel 
into partnership because he aint never 
high hatted me and Ab at all and knows 
a little more some ways than we do and 
he aint above coon huntin and can line 
bees and get wild honey where Erny 
Root or Demuth or old Doe Phillips would 
curl up and starve. He knows all there is 
to know about skunks. He knows a mink 
track from a squirrel hoppin two foot and 
that’s the 34th degree trackin test. 

The new business has possibilities Mel 
says as there is no end to. We are goin to 
supply green houses from N. Y. to San F. 
with bumble bees for pollinatin cucum- 
bers. Cucumbers have to have bees and 


(Continued on page 742.) 





Save 75c on 


American Bee Journal 
Gleanings in Bee Culture 


3 Bee-Papers 


Every would-be successful beekeeper cannot afford to be without these 3 bee-papers at this 
special clubbing price: 


Bees and Honey (sample copy free) 1 year $1 
3 1 year $1 All 3 for only $2.25 


2 years $1 


Be sure to send your order to the office below, as only ‘‘Bees and Honey’’ is making this 


special, low combination price. 


George W. York 


Editor Bees and Honey 
524 First Ave. South 


Seattle, Wash. 
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Please Remember 


— 
4 


fe 


when_, planning for 
next~ season, that 
“Room Queens and 
“Bees will help to in- 
crease» your honey 
profits. “Prices to be 


announced later. 


The A. I. Root Company 
Medina, Ohio 
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What Maysel Mc- 
Clanahan Did— 
YOU can DO! 

“T have my candy on sale in two stores. 
It sells like hot cakes. I have saved $350 
in a few months, besides filling my ward- 
robe with pretty frocks. All of it due to 
you.”—-MAYSEL MceCLANAHAN, 


You Can Start Right at Home! 


Turn your kitchen into a small candy 
shop—make big profits from the very be- 
ginning. Candy costs 14 cents a pound to 
make, sells for 60 cents. Successful re- 
tired candy manufacturer teaches you se- 
erets of candy making —right in your 
own home. Equal opportunities for men 
and women. Many now wealthy started 
with practically no capital—YOU can do 
the same. We furnish tools and show 
you how to quickly sell your 
candy at a big profit. Fascinat 
ing FREE book gives full details. 


Capito] Candy School 


DEPT. AW.2234 WASHINGTON, DC. 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 
(Continued from page 741.) 

Mel says honey bees don’t work good in 
a green house. They fight the glass and 
go almost nuts, get weak and peter out 
and so lots of greenhouses have give up 
tryin to raise cucumbers at all. A bum- 
ble bee is different he says. They take 
things easier. They aint so tempermentle. 
Besides they are so much bigger and more 
hair and fuz on em that they do a lot bet- 
ter job of pollinatin than honey bees do. 
He’s got one small hive of ’em in a green- 
house right now already. He found it ina 
mouse nest under a nucli box in the bass- 
wood queen-rearin apiary. The green- 
house man says if they work good 
and keep livin he will give $25 a nest, 
Me and Ab knew where there was five 
bumble bee nests this summer and all 
made in old mice nests on a side hill where 
the grass was thick and never cut. That’s 
where they build their nests. Mel said he 
could have got $15 apiece for those nests 
from one greenhouse man in Cleveland if 
he had known it in time and me and Ab 
nigh fainted clean away on the spot. 

But it aint goin to happen again ever 
now The Bumble Bee Supply Co. is form- 
ed. Me and Ab are to find the nests sum- 
mers and Mel is to hive ’em and sell ’em 
to the greenhouses at $25 and do the ex- 
perimentin. No one knows more how to 
find a bumble bee’s nest than me znd Ab 
unless it’s a skunk. That brings up an- 
other most promisin point in our new 
business. The skunks around here have got 
to be all trapped off this fall and winter 
to keep ’em from destroyin the bumble 
bees’ nests next summer. Mel says so and 
he says he will tell our lovin life partners 
so and make ’em see it and also all about 
the promisin prospects of the new com- 
pany with bumblebees at $15 a nest for 
me and Ab. If Mel can only get them to 
see it the clouds for me and Ab have all 
rolled away complete. 

Some of you smart alecks as will write 
me pooh pooh when you hear about the 
brand new bumblebee business better 
read Slayden on bumblebees the way Mel 
has and go to the greenhouses for your- 
self and ask, And then there is the extra 
profit in the skunk trappin as is neces- 
sary to preserve the bumblebees’ nests, 
and durin the next month our new com- 
pany is goin to hunt bee trees and get 
honey to supply cash funds and so get 
the reabilitate my apiary for 
more strain breedin. If Mel can 


(Continued on page 743.) 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 
(Continued from page 742.) 
only make our lovin other halves see 


the new, big possibilities as me and Ab 
do includin the colaterell profit from the 
skunk trappin. We are orful anxious 
about that part of the new Bumble Bee 
Supply Co.’s business and havin our lovin 
wives’ warm cooperashun to it. It will 
work in handy this fall and winter when 
the bumblebee nest business itself is nec- 
essarily checked some and will add more 
funds above and over the wild honey 
acct. dept. cash reepts. for Oct. & Nov. 
* 


* * 


‘‘Notice in October Gleanings you have 
traced the genealogy of the Bee-Lightning-Bug 
joke back to Noah. Never knew before that it 
was such a modern joke. One day an auto 
load of people paid me a visit. One of them 
cracked this joke and all laughed. I remained 
perfectly placid. One of them said, ‘‘Why 

(Continued on page 745.) 


Making PASTRY 2t Home 


We teach you secrets of successful pas- 
try-making in your spare time. No ex- 
perience necessary. Your kitchen is your 
pastry shop. We supply tools and show 
you how to sell your pies, cakes and pas- 
tries at a big profit, Make money 
from first day. ree Book tells how. 
FRANKLIN PASTRY SCHOOL 
246 Fifth Av., New York, N. Y. 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


STEEL POSTS GATES BARBED WIRE PAINT ROOFING 

il Kitseiman Fence SUPER-Gaivanized with 29 92-100 
we cent pure zinc, same quality as on TELEPHONE 
fire. Amazing values in Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fence, 
Stee! Posts, Gates, Barb Wire, Paint, Roofing 

Factory to You. 12-to-24 HOUR SERVICE 

We Pay Freight. Write for FREE Catalog! 
KITSELMAN BROS. Dept.21 Muncie, Ind 
oe ne a ee 
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Pay 


Buy your metal roofing, shingles, Spanish tile, 
sidings, etc., DIRECT from the world’s largest 
manufacturer of sheet metal building materials, at 
BIG SAVINGS. Thousands of satisfied users. 
We own our own rolling mills. Enormous output 
insures lowest production costs. Factory-to-con- 
sumer plan makes prices rock bottom. You get the 
benefit. Many varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 
longer, look better. Resist rust, fire and lightning. 
Roofing, shingles, etc., of COPPER BEARING 
STEEL at special prices. This steel stands the 
acid test, Outlasts the building to which applied. 


Ready Made Garages and Buildings 
Lowin cost. Easily erected. Permanent. Good 
looking. All types and sises tosuit your purse and 
purpose. Now's the time for action. Write for Roof- 
— FREE — ing and Material Book No. 

182 and for Garage Book. 

SAMPLES EDWARDS MFG. CO. 

BOOKS 


1188-1158 Butler St., 
ESTIMATES Cincinnati, Ohio 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, OF GLEANINGS IN 
BEE CULTURE, PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
AT MEDINA, OHIO, FOR OCTOBER 1, 

1929. 

State of Ohio, County of Medina, ss.: 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally appear- 
ed H. G. Rowe, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Business Manager of Gleanings in Bee 
Culture, and the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily 
paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em- 
bodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regu- 
lations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business 
managers are: 

Name of Post office address— 

Publisher, The A. I. Root Company, Medina, 
Ohio. 

Editors, Geo. S. Demuth and E. R. Root, Me- 
dina, Ohio. 

Managing Editor, H. G. Rowe, Medina, Ohio. 

Business Manager, H. G. Rowe, Medina, Ohio. 

2. That the owner is (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
one per cent or more of total amount of stock. 

not owned by a corporation, the names and 

»sses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and,»address, 
as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) 

The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 

J. T. Calvert, Medina, Ohio; Maude R. Cal 
vert, Medina, Ohio; H. H. Root, Trustee of 
A. I. Root Estate, Medina, Ohio; E. R. Root, 
Medina, Ohio: H. H. Root, Medina, Ohio; Mabel 
K. Root, Medina, Ohio; Trustees of Employees’ 
Profit Sharing Fund, Medina, Ohio 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state). None 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a ca- 
pacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is: (This information is re- 
quired from daily publications only.) 

H. G. ROWE, Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th 
day of September, 1929. 

H. C. WEST, Notary Public 

(My commission expires March 28, 1931.) 
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PURCHASING Roods 
now for next season’s 
use has the special advan- 
tage of allowing you to 
assemble them during the 
less busy winter months. 


We can make this propo- 
sition attractive for you. 
Yes----they're all Root’s 
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Beekeepers in many lands have 
been pleased with this most im- 
portant tool in Beekeeping. Your 
Bingham Smoker is offered for sale 


1929 





poods. 


NOTE---See September issue of 
Gleanings for container prices-- 
f.o. b. Lansing, Detroit, or Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 


M. H. Hunt & Son 


Lansing 





by numerous dealers. 


INSIST ON THE BEST 


A. G. Woodman Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, 


MICH. 








Michigan 
MacLachlan Building 


Court. 


CHAS. J. WILLIAMSON 
Washington, D. C 


Pat. Counsel of The A. I. Root 


Patents Co. —s Patent Office 


























FAITH 


We have never faltered in our faith that Beekeeping 
would hold its own and some day fulfil the mission 
the Creator intended it should. After all the hard years 
the beekeepers have had, we have just closed the largest 
year’s business we have ever done in bees and queens, 
consisting of orders for over 10,000 packages and over 
27,000 queens, which we hope means that our customers 
are enjoying more prosperity than for some years. We 
sincerely hope that our goods and service merits your 
continued patronage and we are certainly grateful to 
each customer, large and small, for your esteemed 
patronage. 


We thank you. 


The Stover Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 
(Continued from page 743.) 
don you laugh?’’ I told them that back in 


the 70's I used to laugh heartily over that joke 
but with the passing of the years I noticed an 
increasing effort to produce even a smile. But 
the matter was brought to a climax when one 
day, out of courtesy to a prospective customer, 
I threw my whole soul into an effort to produce 
a laugh and strained a ligament in my chest. 


Therefore I owed it to my family, I said, never 
sain to make the attempt. My explanation was 
satisfactory. ‘Jay Smith.’ 

Well, Mr. Smith, you and me want that 


joke passed down to future ages, of 
course, for it’s as good or better than the 
average first hearin it. Only you and me 
have got pretty used to it and don’t want 
to be the passers no longer. But don’t 
discourage people as keep it alive and 
like it. They got their rights as well as 
me and you. I don’t like the way Noah 
seeminly lost his temper about it. It was 
no way for a mareen captain to do nor 
you either. 


* * 7 
Otto Scholze up at Millston, Wis., 
writes as how Sour Honey Dept. is too 


flat for water to run off of it and I am 
no good except as dealin with the skunk 
subject. Well, Mr. Scholze, I am first of 
all a breeder of new strains of bees. It 
aint litertoor I am aimin at. I want you 
to understand that. You reckognize me 
authority when you ask me if in 
usin my packinless method of winterin I 
advise removin the cover so the 
746.) 


as a bee 


would 


(Continued on page 
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Advertisers 


Please read as printed in 
this issue of Gleanings in 
Bee Culture, ‘Our Guar- 
antee and Advertising Con- 
ditions.’” We want you to 
be familiar with these and 
help us in carrying them 
out. These conditions make 
every line of advertising in 
our journal more valuable 
to you and more valuable 
to the 21,000 


subscribers to whom you 


beekeeper 


speak through our columns. 
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/ Managing Editor. 
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HIS is just to remind you that we are still in the ,ame, 
and are prepared to ship you anything in bees from a 


queen to a car load of full colonies. Italian bees, not blacks, and 
this is the place where all are pleased---no dissatisfied customers. 


Lewis Beeware and 


Dee re, J. G. Puett & Sons, Moultrie, Ga. 





Get Running’s Bees 


And Get Honey—tThey Satisfy 


PACKAGES and NUCLEI 


The kind WE use in our extensive Michi 
gan Apiaries, where WE produce honey 
by the carload. 

ALL ITALIAN STOCK 
Service guaranteed. Stock bred for hon- 
ey-getting and gentleness. PRICES 
RIGHT. Let us name you prices on any 

quantity. 
Address until January 1 


David Running, Filion, Mich. 


After Jan. 1, Sumterville, Ala 





















Mack’s Queens 


3-BAND 


Are as fine as you ever put in a hive 
Will have several hundred more for No 
vember delivery so DON’T winter any 
old queens when you can get such nice 
young NORTHERN BRED ones for 60c 
each: $6.60 a doz.; $50.00 a 100. Just 
try them along side ANY others and 
they will tell you where to place your 
future orders. 







Herman McConnell 


(The Bee and Honey Man) 
ROBINSON ROUTE 2, ILLINOIS 
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SOUR HONEY DEPT. 
(Continued from page 645.) 
snow could pack in between the frames, 
Package Bees You better not try it unless you know 
sure your bees are purest strain winter 
hunger resistants straight from my stock. 
Prices same as formerly. And Scholze says 
the new Gleanins dept. of A Beekeeper 
Told It is puttin S. H. dept. in the shade 
and nearly kills him laughin. Well, why 
shouldn’t it? It aint serous like a dept. 
° for new strain breedin and Gleanins pays 
Lewis Beeware $1.00 for every story a beekeeper sends 
and $10 at Xmas time for the bee story 
Jay Smith decides is best in the whole 
year gone by. To show the kind of man 
Scholze is like he blames his wife for 
cuttin off the pants legs to his overalls 
e too short by 6 ins and leavin his ankles 
Foundation open to a colony of bees crossed half yel- 
| low jacket half honey bee. If a man aint 
man enough to stand up for his own 
pants bein long as he wants ’em he aint no 
, : man at all. Me and Ab have our pants 
Quality plus Service full length allays and don’t let no woman 
cut ’em off no time either. And I won’t 





and Queens 








Dadant’s 








discuss the yellowjackethoneybee strain, 
York Bee Company neither, for I bred ’em years and years 
Georgia ago and offered ’em commercial for guards 





for out yards agin honey thieves, and if 
Old Black Fox Byer up in Canady had 














known enough to buy some and been 
C strait with me about it he wouldn’t have 
ypress to be stomach achin around in Gleanins 
about somebody’s liftin a comb or two 
ee out of one of his out apiaries. And I aint 
Hi goin to write what Scholze wants me to 
Ives about his better 4% bein the best wife in 
; Free Catalog the world just so he can show it to her 
and honey her up to get back her confi- 
5 10-frame wood- 8 95 | dence as he has probably lost or get his 
covered hives - - - - + overalls pants legs spliced longer. He 
can’t make no sucker out of me that way 
Gulf Coast Bee Company so he can’t, OLD DRONE. 
Houma, Louisiana P. S.—Linin bees for the new company 
begins the first warm day now. O. D. 
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! Quality - Service -Satisfaction 


Our 1929 catalog is ready. 
/ Write for your copy today. / 
/ 


/ AM 


Leahy Manufacturing Co., Higzinsville, Mo. 
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Our Guarantee and Advertising 
Conditions 


Believing that all the advertisers in this journal are trustworthy, we 
make the following guarantee of our advertising, together with a state- 


ment of the conditions we must exact both from our 


advertisers and from 


our subscribers who may patronize such advertisers : 


OUR GUARANTEE (subject to conditions 
herein mentioned). We will make good to paid 
subscribers the loss of money that may be sent 
to any deliberate swindler or irresponsible ad- 
vertiser by reason of any misleading advertise- 
ment that may be printed in our columns. 


We will promptly discontinue the advertise- 
ment of any advertiser against whom a clearly 
valid complaint is made by a subscriber, and 
such advertiser will not be restored (if at all) 
to our columns until he has fully satisfied such 
complaint; furthermore, if we find that the 
facts sworn to in affidavit by the complainant 
and the circumstances warrant it, we will then 
not only exclude the advertiser from our col 
umns, but at our own expense will proceed (by 
law, if necessary) to compel him to make res- 
titution or to secure his proper punishment. 


WHAT WE DO NOT GUARANTEE: We will 
not guarantee against bankrupts sanctioned by 
the courts. We will not guarantee the settle- 
ment of disputes between subscribers and hon- 
est advertisers, nor against loss and delay 
caused by honest advertisers who may be un- 
able to fulfill conditions or contracts because 
of innocent misfortune or unfavorable condi- 
tions beyond their control. We will not guar- 
antee any deal for bees and queens in which 
the purchaser advances the cash. to the queen 
or bee rearer without an arrangement, either 
through a bank or express company, whereby 
the purchaser can examine the bees or queens 
upon arrival and before the cash is released to 
the shipper—wishing our subscribers to take 
the same business care we ourselves would take 
in making a deal for queens or bees and trust- 
ing our ‘‘cash in advance’’ to those only whom 
we know by experience have an established 
record of honest business dealing. (In making 
this last condition, we in no way challenge the 
right and propriety of the honest business-like, 
prompt queen or bee rearer to ask pay in ad- 
vance, either the whole or part, for he is wor- 
thy of such confidence, has proved himself, and 
can secure orders on cash-in-advance terms, 
But the purchaser should know his bee or 
queen dealer, if he is to advance the cash, and 
if he does so it must be at his own risk—not 
ours). We will not guarantee the purity of any 
seed advertised nor any nursery stock, as nur- 
serymen ordinarily will not do this themselves; 
but any seedsman or nurseryman advertising in 
our columns will have given us excellent ref- 
erences in advance, and our readers may con- 
sider this fact in their favor. We will not guar- 
antee advertisers more than one month after 
the last appearance of their advertisements in 
our columns. We will not guarantee temporary 
advertisers for ‘help wanted,'’ ‘‘position 
wanted,’’ nor advertisers of single sales or of 
small or second-hand articles, in which trans- 
actions the terms of bargain and payment are 
special and the purchaser can, by taking care, 
guard his own interests. We will not guarantee 
any honey buyer's financial responsibility nor 
reimburse for any honey not paid for and ad- 
vise all beekeepers to sell for cash only or 
on ©. O. D. terms. Likewise, we do not guar- 


antee the reliability of honey sellers, although 
we require strict references from them, 


CONDITIONS INCUMBENT UPON OUR 
SUBSCRIBERS: In order that our subscribers 
may secure the benefit of our advertising guar- 
antee in case of need to do so, they must men- 
tion in writing to advertisers that they are re 
plying to an advertisement seen in Gleanings in 
Bee Culture. They must give notice of complaint 
against an advertiser within one month of the 
time of the transaction complained of, and only 
after having made written complaint to the 
advertiser in question; such complaint to us 
must be in the form of a sworn affidavit as to 
the facts set forth in the complaint, if the com 
plainant wishes us to take up his claim against 
the advertiser; the right of examination of the 
article to be purchased before payment for it, 
must be demanded and made in all cases where- 
in the purchaser does not know to his full sat- 
isfaction the dealer of whom he is to purchase, 
Our subscribers will be solely responsible for 
the terms they agree to with advertisers and 
must use all reasonable caution and diligence 
in making such terms and in satisfying them- 
selves of the conditions and quality of any 
article or commodity offered for sale. 


CONDITIONS INCUMBENT UPON OUR 
ADVERTISERS: We reserve the right, at any 
time, to cancel any advertising contract and 
discontinue advertisement, and refund, pro 
rata, for space not furnished under contract. 
Every advertiser, unless well known to us and 
with an established record for honest and 
prompt dealing, will be required to furnish sat- 
isfactory credentials as to both character and 
financial standing, the endorsement of a local 
banker, postmaster and official, or three other 
endorsements equally as good, being asked for 
by us. Queen and bee rearers, who seek to ad- 
vertise in our columns, must furnish not only 
satisfactory character and financial references, 
but must sign our Code for Sale of Queens 
and Bees, answer our questionnaire as to their 
beekeeping and apiary conditions; and, if new 
in the business of selling queens and bees, 
must furnish us with the endorsement of at 
least five reputable beekeepers or a beekeep- 
ers’ society, or give an indemnity bond, or fur- 
nish us with both the endorsement of beekeep- 
ers and the bond. All advertisers must not only 
deal honestly, but they must follow correct 
business practice, be prompt in business cor- 
respondence and in the delivery of goods, or 
else expect to be barred from our advertising 
columns for such business delinquencies. 


WHAT WE SEEK TO ACCOMPLISH: By 
this guarantee and its conditions we seek the 
accomplishment of two purposes: to drive the 
unreliable advertiser out of our columns and 
even punish him by law if he so deserves and 
it is possible to do it; to be relieved of the 
burden that may be thrown upon us by the un- 
wise deals of our readers and unjust complaints 
against honest advertisers. 


GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE, 
The A. I. Root Co., Publishers. 
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“Honey Maid” Chocolates 


Real Health Candies --- Made From Pure Honey 


OUR interest in Honey will doubtless lead you to try this most delightful new line 
of confections made from pure Honey. They combine all of the deliciousness of the 


very finest confections, plus the health and energy-building qualities of Clover Honey. Approved and 
endorsed by GOOD HOUSEKEEPING Bureau of Foods and by PHYSICAL CULTURE Insti- 


tute of Nutrition. 


Tempting Sweets in Wide Variety 


“HONEY-MAID” Candies are offered in widest variety of flavors combined with choicest fruits and 
nuts---each piece covered with the very finest of mild chocolate. In addition to Assorted Chocolates we 
offer special packages of Honey Chews, Orange Chocolates, Honey Mints and Honey Kisses. All are 
oeaihal te attractive, modernistic boxes, that make delightful gifts. 


Try a Package Now at Our Risk 


Right now you may enjoy this wonderful new candy at our risk! Simply add your name and address 
below, enclose $1.50 check or money order, and a full pound box of HONEY-MAID Assorted Choc- 


olates, together with booklet, will be sent forward to you at once. 








THE HONEY CANDY CO. of AMERICA 
Dept. G, Youngstown, Ohio 
For the $1.50 enclosed please send me prepaid a full pound box of HONEY MAID Assorted Choco- 


lates, together with booklet telling the story of this amazing new health candy. 


Name 


Street — .. Address ui 
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